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This Magazine gibes the Negro’s point 
of Vie Regarding his on Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. | Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition. —Two volumes.in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 

If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will 

cherished—send a book on the vital question: “The Negro Prob- 








be long 
lem.” 


TUSKEGEE AND ITS PEO- 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FRED- 


ERICK DOUGLASS, $2 50 PLE, 
Frederick Douglass. Booker T. Washington. 


UP FROM SLAVERY,.. ..1 50| THE CONJURE WOMAN, 
Booker T. Washington. Charles W. Chesnutt. 
THE BLACK CAT CLUB 100; THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
James D. Corrothers. | AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, | Charles W. Chesnutt. 
and Other Poems, 1 25| THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CE- 
J. Madison Bell. DARS, 
SHADOW AND LIGHT, Charles W. Chesnutt. 
Miflin W. Gibbs. | THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 
LIGHT AHEAD FOR THE NE- Charles W. Chesnutt. 
GRO, THE PEYTONIA COOK BOOK, 
Miss Atholene Peyton. 
THOUGHTS | MET ON THE 
HIGHWAY, 
Henry Norman. 
THE SONS OF ALLEN, 
Dr. Horace Talbert. 
THE COLOR LINE, 
1 00! William Benjamin 
|THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 
1 00} John C. Reed. 
| JOHN BROWN, 
1 25 | Hermann Von Holst. 
|LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
Frank B. Sanborn. 
50; THE NEGRO IS A MAN, 


1 25 


1 00 


AARRARARS SCAR R AR RRA RAR ARR A ARRRRKnnnnadannaaaaaadaa 


E. A. Johnson. 
THE FANATICS, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE, 1 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
THE HINDERED HAND, 1 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
OVERSHADOWED, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
UNFETTERED, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 
Representative American Writers. 
DREAMS OF LIFE, 1 50) 
T. Thomas Fortune. 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 1 


1 50 


25 


00 


Smith. 


Booker T. Washington. 
THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 1 
W. E. B. DuBois. 
THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- 
ERY, 
William A. Sinclair. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO, 1 
Booker T. Washington. 


Booker T. Washington. 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS, 1 


| W. S. Armistead. 
50| TUSKEGEE, 
Max Bennett Thrasher. 
| THE NEGRO—THE SOUTH- 
62} ERNER’S PROBLEM, 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
| THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 
Henry Wellington Wack. 
|GARRISON THE NON-RESI- 
50| DENT, 


Ernest Crosby. 


25 
00 
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Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express Money Order to 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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The HORIZON 


A JOURNAL OF THE COLOR LINE 


W. E. BURGHARDT DvBOIsS 
F. H. M. MURRAY, L. M. HERSHAW 
Owners and Editors 


VIEWS & REVIEWS--Unique in Form and Contents 
Discussion, Disquisitional, ‘“Different” 


PUT FORTH MONTHLY FROM 


609 F St., Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


One year 50-—6 Months 25c—Single Copies 5c 











THE RACE QUESTION TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | 


Za a UJ UJJUUUUJUUUUUUU 
7 : ; For Man or Woman 

Made of Solid Brass, highly polished and 
. fully nickle plated. Retains heat much 
and March numbers of To-Morrow  jongerthan cast iron. It is indeed the 
handiest and simplest straightener ever 
4 mas introduced to the people 

equitable than any other publication Send postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


of the white race. | +H Al be SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
every description. Most complete line of Hair 


! . : 
TO- MORROW MAGAZINE | Soote in thie country tor colered peorle, and 


c'omn for cataloaue 





is fearlessly discussed in the Jan., Feb. 


magazine ina manner more fair and 








when writing please mention Alexander’s 


gives ‘‘a square deal’’ on the race ques- B O y S ! G | R L ~ ! 


tion with no effort to hide anything 


from either the colored or white race. READ TH Is OFFR! 


Send 15 cents and we will mail you 3 I am giving away a Camera, Printing 
sample copies that willl positively in- Press, Foot Ball, £croll Saw Outtit, Catch- 
terest you. ing Mitts, Fountain Pen, Excelsior Print - 
. er, Junior Sign Printer, Bracelet, Dressed 

Doll, Stereoscopic View Set, Pocket Knife, 

a ee er or Harmonica, Watch Fob or Chain, Sewing 

- Box, School! Bag, Pair Lace Curtains, one 

half dozen Plated Tea or Table Spoons, 

New Family Record, etc., for selling only 
$1.00 a Year. 10 Cents the Copy 12 pieces of fancy Jewelry Savdiies ta 10c 
each. Just send your name and address to 


TO-- MORROW PUBLISHING CO. B. FRED GIESE, 
2212 Calumet Ave. © - Chicago, Ill. 2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 














BE A MANUFACTURER 
IN YOUR TOWN 


And BECOME INDEPENDENT! 








LADY AGENTS (men too) easily 
earn $3.00 a day making and selling 
‘*Japanese Cleanall.’’ Instantly re- 
moves grease spots, paint, stains, etc., 
from all kinds of clothing, carpets, ete. 
Costs 2 cents a bottle to make, sells 
readily for 25 cents. ‘‘Japanese 
Cleanall’’ can be easily made by any 
one. The ingredients for making 18 


bottles of it can be bought for 50 cents 





at any drug store. Formula, Labels 
and everything furnished. 


Write today and enclose stamp. 








ADDRESS 
W. A. JOHNSON 
58 RUGGLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Best [nvestment 1s 
in the Best Literature 


Y very special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of The Woman’s Home Com. 
panion and Farm and Fireside we are 
able to offer both of these great journals 
together with Alexander’s Magazine for 
the next three months only for $1.75. Send 
in your subscription by return mail. 


¥ The Woman’s Home Companion for this year is better than ever. 
A most brilliant array of writers have been secured, including Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Jack London, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, Homer Davenport, Edward Everett Hale. The ef- 
ficiency of the Special Department has been wonderfully improved, 
There is literature for the whole family. Price $1.00 a year. 


q Farm and Fireside is a publication for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of agriculturists and horticulturists. This incomparable 
journal contains valuable suggestions for home decoration and eclec- 
tic reading for the fireside. Price 50c. a year. 


q Alexander’s Magazine is recog~ized as the best illustrated maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the interest of the Negro. Its pages are 
filled each month with lofty articles by our most prominent men and 
women. It is safe, conservative, forceful, spirited, racy, uncompro 
mising. Price $1.00 a year. 


Absolutely the Best Combination Ever effered to the Public 








ALL THREE to One Address FOR ONLY $1.75 


This offer is eligible to old as well as new subscribers, 


REMEMBER this offer lasts only three months. 
Send your subscription today. Address 


Alexander’s Magazine 











714 Shawmut Avenue Boston, WCassachusetts 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 


Subscription Price $2.00 a Yea 


E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 





PORTLAND, - - OREGON 
* . * a * 
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FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


4O4464644664+h4h+46+hh5h 





So STRAIGHTENS KINKY or CURLY 
JAAILR that it can be put up in any styie 
desired consistent with its length. 

Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly 
known as ““OZONIZED OX MARRUW” and ‘s 
> makes kinky or curly hair straight. as 
>» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 
» Pliable and easy to comb. These resu ts 


7 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. 


out or breaking off, makes it grow and, ly 
nourishing the roots, gives it new life and 
> vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, 
> gentlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 
>» made has been made and sold continuously 
» since about 1858, and label, “OZONIZED OX 
7 MARROW.” was_ registered in the United 


States Patent Office, in Isi4. Be sure to get 


signature. Charles Ford, Prest. on each pack- 
P every bottle. Price only 5O cts. 
» dealer can not supply you, he can get it 
for you from_his jobber or wholesale dealer 


or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
> $1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- 


mention name of this paper. 
name and address plainly to 


> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


Charhe Ford Last 


153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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4 
a the Pog BO preparation known to us that 4 


> shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 4 


. 


may be obtained from_ one treatment; 2 to 44 
The 


a 


use of Ford’s Hair Pomade removes aid 4 
> prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invig- 4€ 
> orates the scalp, stops the hair from falling ¢ 


€ 


ee 
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FORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. « 


a ra ae 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. p 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. ‘ 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to p 
Africa and the West Indies. 4 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Afriea or elsewhere, an inde- ‘ 
pendent state with a single tax § 
constitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.50; 
6 months $1.00; 8 monins SOc. 


ADDRESS, é 


THE DETROIT INFORMER & 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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B 
‘ord’s as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, 4 
> SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. ¢ 
» Remember that Ford’s Hair Pomade is 4 
> put up only in 50 ct. size, and is made only ¢ 
in Chicago and by us. The genuine has the ‘ 
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P age. Refuse all others. Full directions with 4 
; Sold by 4 
>» druggists and dealers. If your druggist or ¢ 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Editor and Publisher 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








> tles,express paid. We pay postage andexpress ¢€ 
> charges to all points inU. S.A. When order- 4 
> ing send postal or express money order, and ¢ 

Write your 4 
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GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO 


DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


Fine Family Wines & Liquors 





Tel. 869-6 Rox J. Francis Henry, Mgr 


) 

¢ 

- 739 Shawmu Ave., Boston, Mass 2 
It 
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$1.00 


Purchases a $3 Pen 
She 


Celtric 


Model 2 


tm Fountain Pen 


i" Nw is constructed strictly on merit 


and is equal, if not Superior 


| 
Avia to any $8 pen on the market 


ey, 
wut 


today. It is richly chased, 
writes fluentiy and is guarap- 
iy, teed not to leak. 


$1.00 


is a small sum to invest in a 
! high grade Fountain Pen which 
with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


The Pen is Solid Gold, 
aranteed finest grade 14k 
fic lder is made of the best 


i quality rubber in four parts 
ny SENT PREPAID 





upon receipt of $1 to any ad- 
dress in the United States and 
i] Canada, If upon examination 

you are not entirely satisfied 
i] or you do not think the pen is 
H worth $4.00, return it to = 
and we will cheerfully refun 
the money. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


If you will send us $2.00 by 
return mail we will send you 
i one of these beautiful pens 
and enter your name upon 
our subscription list for one 

ear, beginning with the 

ecember number. The De- 
| cember number of Alexander's 
Magazine is the most superb 
} number ever issued by us. 
ii Send money by Post Office 
money order addressed to 


Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


714 Shawmut Ave,, BOSTON, MAS&. 











Boys! Girls! 
"| Printing Press, Camera, Go'd 
Plated Band or Set Ring, Foun- 
tain Pen, Bracelet «r Football, 
etc., abso!utely free for selling 12 
pieces of fancy jewelry at [0c 
each. Send name and address to 


B. FRED GIESE 


2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, O. 








WANTED: Educated colored men 
o travel and distribute samples and 
circulars of our goods among their 
»wn people. Salary, $80 per month 





Guillermo Dobdlache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘‘ the cup 
which cheers ”—but does ‘‘ine- 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 





are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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. Ajotel Astor. 


130 Dartmouth Street : Boston, Mass. 


— e+ —_—_—_—_—_—- 


The undersigned calls the attention of the public to the 
many advantages of the Horer Astor. 


| opener : It is the nearest hotel in the city to both 
the Back Bay Station of the N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 
and Trinity Place Station of the B. & A. Division of the 
N. Y.C. & H.R. R. R., and baggage of guests is carried 
free to and from all trains, the hotel being directly opposite 
entrance of the Back Bay Station. Upon advance notice 
a uniformed attendant will meet train arrivals at either 
station. We are within a block of the following points 
of interest : Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Mechanics’ Building, where all large 
exhibitions are held, and but a few minutes walk from 
the heart of the retail trade, the churches, theatres and 
public halls. 
ONVENIENCES: Every room is an outside room, 
open to sun and air. No stuffy inside rooms over 
kitchens or air shafts. All rooms are steam heated and 
with Long Distance Telephone in each room. Prices of 
rooms range from One Dollar upwards. 
A finely appointed Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 
is on the first floor, and in addition on the same floor, a 
Gentlemen’s Café with Bar attached. Both restaurant 
and café are equipped with Long Distance Telephones at 
tables. 
The Cuisine is the equal of any in the city while the 
prices remain at regular restaurant figures. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 
HOTEL ASTOR COMPANY. 












































HON. GILES B. JACKSON, 
l)'rector-General Negro Department, Jamestown Exposition. 
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Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions is 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Racein the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 
Massachusetts, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879 





CHARLES ALEXANDER - - - - Editor and Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





Subscription ; One Dollar a Year 


10 Cents a Copy 
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A LAYMAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The Chinaman sleeps when he has 


nothing else to do. He sets a good 
example of industry and the Negro 


would do well to follow it. 
* oe cs * 

If you can fool some of the people 
a.. the time, let that suffice, don’t be 
a hog. You are doing well and you 
had better stop at that. 

* * * 

Happiness is the chief object of 
every human life. It depends upon the 
individual’s ideals as to what real 
happiness. The average Irishman is 
happy when in an intoxicated condi- 
tion. The average Negro happy 
when he is taking an active part in a 
revival. The average Anglo-Saxon is 
happy when he is taking in dollars. 

* * oe * 


is 


is 


The idle man is the most miserable, 
whether he is poverty stricken or sur- 
rounded by plenty. Idleness is a cure 
for nothing. It means death. Activ- 
ity, useful occupation, cheerful service 


to mankind are the only sure and 
safe roads to happyland. Any man 
who tries leisure and idleness’ will 


testify that these lead only to imbecil- 
ity and rot. 
* a * Ba 
Mark Twain says that “when you 
are in doubt, tell the truth.” Truth, 
after all, is the only thing worth liv- 
ing for. The man who lives up to 


| 


his convictions may not be the most 
popular or the most agreeable man to 
associate with; but in the long run 
you will find him the most trustwor- 
thy and satisfactory to deal with—and 
that is a “heap.” It is well for a man 


to know that there are many people 
who believe in him—it is more im- 
portant that a man believe in him- 
self. The man who believes in him- 
self cannot be a hypocrite and will 
not lie. It requires a very special 
genius for a man to show absolute 


confidence in himself. 
* £ * & 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “I am 
not bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to live up to the light I have. I myst 
stand with anybody that stands right; 
but I must part with him when he 
goes wrong.” This is a noble senti- 
ment. The Negro who is intelligent, 


| who sits up and takes notice of pass- 


| win 


ing events, would do well to observe 
this sentiment of Lincoln’s. He will 
by it. The only right any man 
is really entitled to is the right to be 
useful. The man who insists upon 
any other right is wrong. The useless 
man is a parasite—a sycophant—a 
time-server. He eats the bread of an- 
other, he sucks the blood of an indus- 
trious neighbor and gets his vitality 
from the other fellow’s muscles. Don’t 
be a parasite. 
* * * * 


There are people in the world who 
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never have anything good to. sa‘ 
about anybody. Shun them, they car 
ry no inspiration, no hope, no confi 
dence, no true, tried faith in humanity. 
They are pessimists and they have 
nothing but gloom and disappointment 
to recommend and distribute. In the 
gloom and darkness, you can see noih- 
ing; you can learn nothing; al] is sup- 
position and guess work. Light is the 
only natural source of revelation, and 


all mankind is’ struggling for the 
light. All growth and beauty and ex- 


nd upon light, 


cellence dep 
» * * * * 


Cringing and crawling is what the 
southern white man expects of the 


Negro, but 
crawls is 

lot 
the 
thinking 
crawling. 


the man who cringes and 
no man at all. This is the 
of beasts. The Negro cannot win 
and confidence of right 
people by cringing and 

The Negro should stand 
erect, hold his head as high as he 
can, look the other fellow squarely 
in the eye and speak his word frankly 


respect 


and sincerely—this is what being a 
man means. Nothing less approxi- 


mates a real man under the American 

definition. 

* * * cs 

To the Negro. 

Stand on your dignity if you have 
any. If you haven’t any dignity, as- 
sume some and stand on the assump- 
tion. Leastwise stand on something 
more substantial than deceit and hy- 
procrisy. 

ok cd ok * 

The man who desires and strives 
to make slaves 
himself unfit for freedom. Liberty is 
the chief object of human strivings. 
Liberty and happiness go hand in 
hand, while restraint and servitude 
are the twin sisters of misery. 

oe * * * 

It is a bad habit of mind to abuse 
and discredit a whole race because of 
the misdeeds of a few individual mem- 
bers of that race. 

THE NUMBER OF LYNCHINGS IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF WASHING- 
TON, JEFFERSON AND LINCOLN 
IN THE YEAR OF CHRIST, 1906. 


The 1906 witnessed 72 lynch- 


year 


of his fellowmen is! 


ings in the United States as against 


65 in 1905, 87 in 1904, 104 in 1903, 96 
in 1902, and 135 in 1901. It is a note- 
worthy fact that more than one-half 


of the brutal, unpunished murders had 
nothing to do with assault on women. 
Fourteen only were for rape, while 19 
were for alleged attempts to commit 
rape. One victim was lynched for 
killing a calf; another because he car- 
ried a pistol; a third for stealing a 
silver dollar. Other offences held by 
American white citizens to justify 
lynching were robbery, disorderly con- 
duct, improper proposals and _ mis- 
cegenation. The hot months were 
the favorite season for lynching hu- 
man beings, ten of these events oc- 
curring in August as against but one 
in December. Out of the 72 lynch 
ings, 70 of the victims were Negroes. 


one a woman. North Carolina and 
Louisiana can each boast of a white 


man sent to his final account without 
due process of law. 

The foregoing computation taken 
from law notes shows that the aver- 
age killings in cold blood of Negrocs 
in the United States amounts to 95 
annually. These murders all un- 
punished. The murderers are citizens 
and the murdered are citizens, whom 
the law and the constitutions pretend 
to protect, but do not protect. How 
long, O Lord, how long?—Editor. 


so 


JAMESTOWN 
HIBIT. 


THE NEGRO EX- 

With the reorganization of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Negro depart- 
ment of the Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
exposition, the success of that remark- 
able and uplifting enterprise is as- 
sured. President Roosevelt and con- 
gress have given it their hearty ap- 
proval, as is evidenced by the appro 
priation of $100,000 in its interest. 
The work is in splendid hands. The 
managers are well known and enjoy 
the fullest confidence of the people of 
the country. Mr. Thomas J. Calloway, 
the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, has had large experience at 
Paris in 1900, and again at the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo in 
1901. The displays made on these oc- 
casions were highly creditable to the 
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Negro and stamped Mr. Calloway as 
a man of rare energy, industry and 
resourcefulness. Mr. Andrew F, Hil- 
yer, the secretary and treasurer, is not 
less well known, being an expert ac- 
countant and business man of con- 
spicuous ability. Mr. Giles B. Jack- 
son, the director general, has been in 
the harness from the beginning and to 
eulogize him here would be like unto 
“earrying coals to Newcastle.” Mrs. 
A. M. Curtis, the fiscal agent, will be 
remembered for her excellent work at 
Chicago and St. Louis, and in other 
connections helpful to the race. 
The busy staff, now occupied in the 
preliminary work in Washington, al- 
so includes Mr. R. W. Thompson, the 
widely known correspondent, who is 
acting as special agent; Mr. T. Arnold 
Hill, chief clerk; Mrs. Ruby Hughes, 
Mrs. John C. Keelan, Mrs. Mattie E. 
Tyler, Misses Frances B. Spencer, Su- 
R. Hamilton and Nannie B. Jack- 
son, clerks and stenographers; Mr. W. 


sie 


T. Ferguson, formerly of the census 
office, as assistant accountant. In a 
short time the headquarters will be 


moved to Norfolk, to be in close touch 
with the actual installing of the ex- 
hibit, which already gives evidence of 
being a distinct triumph for the race. 
The best people of the land are ex- 
tending their encouragement, and the 
reports from the field agents are of 
the most reassuring character. What- 
ever may have been the view of many 
heretofore as to the advisability of a 
separate exhibit, the leaders and the 
masses are now a unit on the proposi- 
tion that since an exhibit has’ been 
planned in the name of the race, and 
is to go on to completion, the only 
logical thing to do is for all put 
their shoulders to the wheel and make 


to 


it the success it ought to be. The Ne- 
gro exhibit at Jamestown spells op- 
portunity for the Colored people of 


this country, and we shall be guilty of 
the negligence if we fail to 
improve it the utmost. 


grossest 
to 





THE SOUTH HYSTERICAL ON THE 
NEGRO PROBLEM. 


Much that is written on the Negro 
question in these trying days is pa- 
thetically humorous. Little is 


sane, 





but much is grotesque and fanciful, 
and most that is written is positively 
false, malicious, damaging and brutal, 
The sophistry employed by many of 
the southern writers who express 
their views so freely and with such en- 
thusiasm has the winning quality and 
the apparent reasonableness of view- 
point, and is rapidly gaining converts 
among northern people and telling tre- 
mendously against the Negro. The 
dogmatism exhibited by the southern 
whites in their perpetual and persist- 
ent declaration of superiority over 
the black race is uncomplimentary to 
say the least. Few sensible or de- 
cent people admire the “bully” who 
constantly nags and teases those over 
whom he has conscious advantage. 

It does seem stupid in southern 
white leaders and especially those of 
the educated class to keep reminding 
the southern black people that they, 
the whites, represent a superior race. 
It looks as if they themselves are sus- 
picious as to their rea] status. But 
let us for the sake of argument, sup- 
pose that the white race is superior 
to the Negro race. What of it? Un- 
der our democratic form of govern- 
ment, does the fact of white superior- 
ity justify the inhuman practice of the 
white race upon the black race, com- 
mon in the South today. Do _ so- 
cial, economic, political and cc mmer- 
cial advantages in one class of citizens 
carry with them the moral right to 
enslave and kill a weaker people? 
Does the highest conception of Chris- 
tianity carry with it the right of a 
superior race to murder and burn a 
the stake an inferior race? In other 
words, is a superior race justified by 
its superiority merely, in oppressing 
degrading and butchering an inferior 
race? Again, should a superior race 
entertain fear and apprehension that 
an inferior race, if accorded fair play 
in all the walks of life, if given a 
“square deal” as a citizen and man, 
will outstrip it? 

These are vital questions. Mr. 
Page attempts to convince sensible 
people everywhere that because the 
Negro represents an inferior race, he 
must be enslaved and kept in perpet- 
ual subjection, 

He claims that it is the ambition of 
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Negroes throughout this country to 
stand with white women on an equal 
plane with white men. This is an ap- 
peal to passion. But the claim is 
false. Intelligent Negroes of this 
country ask only that they be accord- 
ed equal opportunities in the educa- 
tional, economic and social world, that 
they be allowed to hew out their own 
destiny without let or hindrance, that 
they be given fair play in the courts of 
our country and receive equal protec- 
tion in all their common rights as cit- 
izens. This, it seems to us, is but just 
and reasonable. 

We sometimes fee] discouraged and 
hopeless when we read these articles 
written by the foremost men of the 
South, and realize that the publishers 
of such magazines as McClure’s invite 
no answer from the Negro. 

Mr. Page says that ‘““Negroes in pow- 
are arrogant, swaggering, danger- 
ous and intolerable!” It has been our 
observation and experience that south- 


er 


ern white men “in power,” especially 
in their business dealings with Ne- 
groes are arbitrary, tyrannical, arro- 


gant, swaggering and even brutal. The 
Negro who betrays these “business” 
traits but a poor imitation of the 
southern white man. 

Mr. Page says, “that Negroes under 
subjection are docile, amiable, tracta- 
ble, and pleasant to dea] with.” This 
can be said of members of every race. 
When a man imprisoned or in a 
helpless condition, he usually appeals 
to the most humane side of his perse- 
cutor. A criminal in a southern pent- 
tentiary, whether he be white or black, 
will obey the keeper of the prison ana 
will try to convince him that, after all, 


1S 


is 


he is a fine sort of a fellow to deal 
with. Ignorance is the curse of every 
race. Ignorant men and women, 


whether of the Negro race or of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, under subjection, 
are docile, amiable, easily managed, 
tame and gentle, tractable and pleas- 
ant to deal with. It takes a rather ex- 
traordinary individual, who, having 
his lower limbs fettered by ball and 
chain, and men armed with shot guns 
and rifles guarding him, to show any 
other sort of disposition than tracta- 
bleness and humility. You could get 

very sad, humble, pleading glance 








spine, 


from the eyes of the President of the 
United States were he reduced to this 
condition. 
ok co oo com 

White men, as a rule (those of New 
England type), rather admire a man 
who stands erect, who is intelligent, 
and who will look you squarely in the 
eyes, whether he beongs to the Negro 
race or to some other race, but the 
perverted notion of the average white 
man of the South regards all of this as 


obstreperousness and impudence in 
the Negro. He wants the Negro to 
approach him always with curved 


his hat in his hand, and his 
teeth exhibited in a broad grin—and 
this is the only sort of Negro admired 
by Thomas Nelson Page, according to 
his own testimony. 

As long as the Negro is kept in ig- 
norance he may also be kept in sub- 


jection, he may be forced to till the 
soil, hew wood, draw water, and do 
the bidding, in abject obedience, of 
white men; but with education and 


opportunities to eugage in business, in 
manufacture, in invention, and in the 
arts and crafts, the Negro is going to 
exhibit the same sort of manly inde- 
pendence that other men exhibit who 
have had similar opportunities, and if 
this is surprising to the white people 
of the South, it is not at all surprising 
to the more intelligent element of the 
Negro race, which element is thor- 
oughly convinced that there is no es- 
sential difference between the white 
man and the Negro. Thousands of 
good, fair-minded people have read 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s article in 
the March No. of McClure’s Magazine, 
and many have been convinced that 
he is right. But Mr. Page is in error 
when he claims that intelligent Ne- 
groes harbor their criminals. The in- 
telligent members of the Negro race 
know as little about their criminal ele- 
ment as a similar class of white peo- 
ple know about the criminal element 
of their race. And this intelligent 
element of the Negro race is just as 
intolerant of crime as is the best ele- 
ment of the white race. The sort of 
salvation which the white race is seek- 
ing in the South, it already has. It is 
the dominant race, it does keep in 
subjection the humble blacks, and this 


n 
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should not be the case. The humble} Page says, “that the Negro learns 
blacks are citizens and should enjoy | quickly when very young and some- 


all the rights enjoyed by the whites. 
Nothing less than this will bring about 
harmony, peace and good-will among 
all the elements of our great body 
politic. 

Mr. Page is in error again when he 
declares that the difference in view- 
point between the North and the South 
is that the white southerner likes the 
Negro as an individual and the north- 
erner dislikes the Negro as an indi- 
vidual. With the one, it is not a 


is 
question of likes or dislikes; is a 


it 
question of justice, a question of equal 
chance and of the “square deal” be- 
tween man and man. The North be- 
lieves that the Negro is a human he- 
ing, capable of understanding things 
and of achievements, and the North 
demonstrates its attitude toward the 
Negro by opening its doors and giving 
him an opportunity to show his capa- 
bilities, whereas the South believes 
the Negro to be a quasi beast of bur- 
den belonging chiefly to the mule fam- 


ily, destined only to perform menial 
service, and it proceeds to demon 
strate its belief by limiting the Ne- 


gro’s sphere of activity to menial ser- 
vice. 


eo * 


The type of Negro held up to the 
admiration of white people by these 
southern writers is the humble mam- 
my who shows devotion to white ba- 
bies and, when the occasion offers, is 


a willing prey to the lust of white 
masters. The southern white man 
preaches much to us about shielding 


and protecting their women, but never 
have we read a single word from a 
southern white man in defense of the 
virtue and chastity of colored women. 
This shows a narrowness of vision 
and uncharitableness on the part of 
southern whites that is absolutely in- 
excusable, 


* * * 

As to the ability of the Negro to 
acquire an education, it may be 
said to his credit that most of the 
men of the Négro race who have 


distinguished themselves at Harvard, | 
Yale and other institutions of stand- | 
ing in this country were not infants 
when they accomplished the feat. Mr, ' 


times outstrips the white child up to 
a certain age.” We would call atten- 
tion to the fact that quite a number of 
Negroes in these larger institutions 
have distinguished themselves, during 
the past forty most of them 
stood at the head of their classes and 
received honorable mention at gradu- 
ation, who were al] above 30 years of 
age when they accomplished this feat, 
and the three graduates of the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, perhaps 
the most exacting technical school in 
the country, were all above 25 when 
they received their diplomas and 
passed out of that great institution. 
Dr. W. B. DuBois was not in 
youth when he won the scholarship at 
Harvard for a course in the University 
of Berlin, Germany, and William Pick- 


years, 


E. 


his 


ens was not an infant when he won 
the oratorical prize at Yale three 
years ago. Answering another point 
brought out by Mr. Page, we wish ‘o 
say that we do not know of any Ne- 
groes in this country, North or South, 
who believe that they are sustained 
and supported in wrong-doing by 
northern white people. We think he 
is entirely in error on this point. 


While we do not advocate miscegena- 


tion, we would raise the question, 
whether or not a man born iIn_ the 
United States and whose foreparents 
for over 200 years were also born in 
the United States, is any less an 
American because he is of pure Afri- 
can blood or of mixed blood; or if a 


man is any more an American because 
he a white man. In Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary, we find Ameri- 
of the United 


is 


can means, “citizens 
States.” Even “descendants of Euro- 
peans born in America” are Ameri- 
cans. 

The southern white man’s boast of 


as depicted by Mr, Page 
(the taking care of old worn-out Negro 
servants by providing a shanty for 
them to live in, and coarse food for 
them to eat) is simply ridiculous. 
These men do this on the same 
eral principle that they would provide 


philanthropy 


gen- 


a comfortable place for a_ faithful 
hunting day that had broken a leg 
or met with some other’ serious 
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accident. They do it from the same 
motice that would lead them _ to 
provide comforts for an old 
that had carried them through the 
fields and over the road many years, 
but had been overcome by age. 
The attitude of these philanthropists 
is that of one wishing to reward faith- 
ful service rendered in the past. All 
the wealth created in the South by the 
application of physical energy to the 
soil has been created mainly by Ne- 
groes and it would seem that th 
white people are doing less than their 


duty if they fail to provide comforts 
for old servants who have created 
this wealth for them and made it 


possible for them to live in comfort. 


A man who minds his own business | 


The fellow who tries 
the 


is kept hustling. 
to mind his own business and at 
same time looks after his neighbor's 
affairs bites off more than he can 
chew, and finds as a rule that his own 
business goes to the dogs or in the 
language of the up-to-dater, is on the 
bum. 


* * * 


Mayor John F, Fitzgerald of Boston 


in his journal, “The Republic,” for 
February 23, makes President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard say that “the 


Negro should study and learn, that he | 


may better understand why he isn’t 
fit to associate with white men.” We 
should pity a man like President Eliot, 
with such opportunities to vitalize the 


doctrine of the brotherhood of man and | 


the fatherhood of God had he turned 
aside in favor of a philosophy that is 
sosubversive of the highest ethical 
princiiples taught at Harvard, but the 
question once occurs: Is not our 
worthy mayor romancing? 


at 


BEREA COLLEGE AGAIN. 


We are publishing in this issue of 
Alexander’s Magazine, an article on 
Berea College by one who is intimate- 
ly acquainted with the history and 
work of that institution. We believe 
in exact justice and fair play in deal- 
ing with all of the problems of life. 
The controversy now going on among 


horse | 


|has extended over considerable space 
|}in the newspapers and has set a great 
many people to thinking. When men 
|like William Lloyd Garrison and Mr. 
|Edgar O. Achorn devote their time 
|}and energy to writing about a sub- 
| ject the public is certain that the sub- 
| ject is worth debating. 

Mr. Achorn, replying to President 
Frost’s article in the Boston Herald 
|}of March 8, has the following to say: 


° 
o 


In your Sunday issue of March 
President Frost of Berea College writes 
that my statements relative to that 
institution are “wholly and inexcus- 
ably false.” I need only say in reply 
|}that the facts, together with docu- 
|ments in my possession over Mr. 
Frost’s signature and the signatures 
of Berea committee and trustees, sub- 
| stantiate absolutely every statement 

I have made touching this controversy. 


They go to show that the Freed- 
man’s Bureau in 1867 put in the money 
intended for the uplift of the Negro 


that gave Berea its first permanent 
building; that Negroes were in the 
|majority from 1867 to 1887; that be- 


tween 1887 and 1892 Berea was almost 
entirely a Negro school; that President 
Frost went there primarily in the in- 
terest of the mountain whites; that he 
changed the complexion of the school 
from black to 174 black to 803 white 
when the law passed in 1904; that he 
deposed the blacks, as he has put it, 
because they were in the minority and 
the whites had no school to which they 
could turn adapted to their needs; that 
he took possession of the plant and en- 
| dowment valued at over $500,000, every 
dollar of which was inextricably dedi- 
cated to the two races, and deprived 
the Negro of his only college in Ken- 
tucky, and although there are no legal 
|restrictions to prevent a distribution 
of the funds between the two races, 
now that the law is in force, the whole 
of it is to remain in possession of the 
whites, not a penny to be spared for a 
Negro school, while Mr. Frost comes 
North to see if he can raise $500,000 
for this purpose, knowing perfectly 
| well that would be impossible, in all 
| probability, within a :generation. 


He assigns two reasons for handing 


the people of New England con- | 
cerning the recent chamgzges at Berea | 
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the school over to the whites, neither 
of which is sound: 

First, that they were in the major- 
ity. Yes, but that was a majority 
which he had intentionally and unjusti- 
fiably created by discriminating against 
blacks in admitting but one Negro to 
six whites. 

Second, that the whites had no other 
school to which they could go. They 


had every school and college in the 
state, and in the whole South, for that 
matter, while the Negroes, as Mr. 
Frost said “were left more destitute 


than the Colored of any other state in 
the South.” The force of this reason 
lay just the other way—in favor of the 
Colored. 

Let it understood, I do not seek 
to injure Berea College. I regard the 
education of the mountain whites as a 
grand work, but I cannot stand by and 
see the Negro dispossessed of a college 
and its endowment in which he had 
the first right and the largest interest 
without recording my most solemn pro- 
test against such injustice. 

EDGAR O. ACHORN. 


be 


Boston, March 7, 1907. 

To get some idea of how the more 
progressive Colored people of the 
South feel about the recent changes at 
Berea, we copy below a letter written 
directly to President Frost by Rev. 
James Bond, D. D., pastor of one of 
the largest Congregational churches of 
Nashville, Tenn. It must be as Rev. 
Bond that he who would deal 
with this great educational problem in 
the South, must face conditions rather 
than theory. We doubt very much 
whether it was just on the part of the 
officers of the institution to reduce the 
Negro attendance of the school to the 
proportion of one to six of the white 
mountaineers, but we would not do 
anything to cripple the present efforts 
of President Frost or the trustees of 
Berea and we wish it distinctly under- 
stood that all we hope to accomplish 
is the good of the Negro race in every 
line of endeavor. We shall probably 
devote a little more space to the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the next issue 
of Alexander’s Magazine. We must 
now leave the matter to our readers 
to decide for themselves. 


says, 


(Letter of Rev. Bond.) 
216 12th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., 
March 9th, 1907. 
President Frost: 

Dear Brother—Your letter is at 
hand, and after a careful reading of 
your entire speech at the Twentieth 
Century Club, I heartily endorse every 
statement. 

I have also read Mr. Achorn’s letter 
to the Boston Transcript. Such critics 
should realize that we face a condition, 
and not a theory, and that neither 
President Frost, the trustees nor the 
faculty are responsible for this condi- 
tion. All have done what they could 
to change this condition and prevent 
this legislation. I know their efforts 
have been sincere. 

As theonly on the board, I 
have been in touch with the 
various trustees, and while I have not 
not always found myself in harmony 
with all the acts of that board, I have 


Negro 
close 


never seen anywhere a fairer or more 
sincere set of men. 
Since the trustees as a board have 


recognized the claim of the Negro in 
the funds at Berea, it is a small mat- 
ter whether these funds be divided or 
other funds raised for the Colored 
people, but it would not be a small 
matter to have funds withdrawn at this 
time, so to cripple the work for 
the Mountain people. I, for one, do 
not desire to make the Mountain boys 
and girls suffer because some wicked 
men have made me suffer! 

The committee on a special depart- 
ment, of which I am a member, has 
gone carefully over the matter, visit- 
ing other institutions and consulting 
leading Negroes all over the country. 
Their report which has been accurate- 
ly set forth in your speech was adapt- 
ed by the board after a long and care- 
ful discussion. The unanimity of the 
final vote made us feel deeply impress- 
ed that we were led by the Divine Spir- 


as 


it. It was a solemn hour, and a great 
victory for truth and justice. The 
trustees might have thrown the Ne- 


gro overboard by appropriating a few 
thousand dollars to some distant in- 
stitution, and washed their hands of 
a troublesome matter. But they said: 

“We owe a solemn duty to the Ne- 
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this we will perform,” and you 
were sent out on your present mission. 

This action should prevent unjust 
criticism on the part of those who 
know little of the situation and less 
of the men. Certainly after the great- 
ness of the plans for the Colored people 
appear, suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings will pass away. The Colored 
students cared for by Berea at other 
institutions are an earnest of what 
Berea means to do for the Colored 
people of Kentucky, the Berea delega- 
tion at Fisk, twenty-five or thirty, are 
making a fine record. 

I am in touch with many Colored 
graduates of Berea, and know you 
are correct in saying that they are im- 
patient for the new work to begin, al- 
though heart-broken to be shut out of 
Berea. 


gro; 


Race consciousness and race pride 
are the needs of the Negro now. An 
institution in Kentucky which will 


foster these might well aspire to take 
the place for our people of the old 
Berea. 

These are my sentiments, and if you 
can use them anywhere to advantage, 


you are at liberty to do so. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES BOND. 
ok * * OK 
THE TUSKEGEE INVESTIGATION. 





In the last number of Alexander’s 
Magazine, we called attention to the 
fact that the state legislature of Ala- 
bama proposed to investigate the busi- 
ness side of Tuskegee Institute. We 
notice in a dispatch from Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, dated March iith, that 


an expert employed by the state has 
made this investigation and reports 
that the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute conducted with 
far more business skill than most of 
the schools of the South, white or 
black. The report gives the school and 
its managers high praise. They are 
commended for neatness, accuracy and 
simplicity. 


is 


*~ * ~*~ * 
In the Times Magazine for March, 
Mr. “V. E.. P. N.” writes on “The 
South and its Chief Problem” in 


which he attempts to present both sides 
of the question; that is the black man’s 





side and the white man’s side fairly, 
and we think he has succeeded a.l- 
mirably. 

* * a * 

The North Carolina legislature has 
appropriated $5000 to assist the Ne- 
groes of the state in collecting a cred- 
itable exhibit of their agricultural pro- 
ducts, inventions and manufactures for 
the Jamestown Exposition. 

* * 

Thomas W. Lawson has _ recently 
written a novel entitled ‘‘Friday, the 
Thirteenth,” and on Monday, two days 
before the 13th of March, the Boston 
Daily Tribune (C. F. King, Editor) 
came out with an exposition of Mr. 
Lawson’s methods, characterizing Mr. 
Lawson as a gambler, wrecker, char- 
latan, falsifier, sophist, arch-manipula- 
who at nothing, lying, de- 

duplicity, chicanery and- even 
fraud to satiate his greed for money. 
By George! If we were Lawson, We 
would make King prove it. 


* * 


tor, 
ceit, 


stops 


* * * * 


The Question of intermarriage. 

Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor 
the New York Age, is one of the most 
resourceful and convincing writers the 
Negro race has ever produced in the 
United States. His attitude on public 
questions generally is sane and safe. 
On this question of intermarriage, pre- 
sented in a recent editorial of the Age, 
we agree with Mr. Fortune. We be- 
lieve that every man should have 
perfect right to marry the woman cf 
his choice and every woman should 
have a perfect right to marry the 
nan of her choice whether that man be- 
longs to the Negro race, Anglo-Saxon 
race or any other race. Because Mir. 
Fortune is able to present this matter 
in the most satisfactory manner, we 
have clipped from the Age, the follow- 
ing editorial: 

“A bill has been introduced in ti 
house of representatives which pro- 
hibits the intermarriage of whites and 
blacks in the District of Columbia. it 
is not probable that this bill will s 
out of the committee room to whicn 
it may be assigned, but it is of tue 
highest importance that no efforts oa 
the part of influential Afro-Americans 
in the District of Columbia shall be 


of 


a 


e 


el 
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wanting to see that the bill does die| has been of steady growth and use- 
in committee. fulness and has an enrollment of 1127 


“This question of the right to mar- 
ry and give in marriage is, at the bot- 
tom, the whole life of the citizenship 
of the republic. The Afro-American 
who says he does not desire for so- 
cial equality is an unmitigated fool or 
an outrageous blackguard, who 
fices what he should know to 
primal right to a subservient purpose. 
It is true that the marriage right is in 
the nature of a social privilege with 
which the state ordinarily has no con- 
cern, but to protect itself, it has 
sumed the right to that persons 
shall be legally married, but not who 
shall legally married, that being 
left to the personal choice of the par- 
ties concerned, except in the Southern 
States, where the assumption has 
come a shameful presumption of racial 


sacri- 


be a 


as- 


say 


be 


be- 


arrogance. 

“The white people of the South, who 
have done more promiscuous _ illicit 
corrupting of blood than any like num- 
ber of people on the face of the globe, 


and who are the only people in his- 
tory who ever sold their children to 
pay their gambling debts, insist by 
law and word of mouth that there 
shall be no legal union of the races, 
while every man with his eyes open 
knows that promiscuous intercourse 
of the races in the Southern States is 
one of the most scandalous things in 
the history of the republic. 


“When it reaches the point where 
the Federal Government sanctions the 
legality of concubinazge and bastardy 
in the District of Columbia, and, there- 
fore, sanctions it in those states where 
separate marriage laws are main- 
tained, it will be high time for thought- 
ful Afro-Americans to hunt for a coun- 
try where such barbarity does not ob- 
tain.” 


MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE. 


Morris Brown College, located in At- 
ianta, Georgia, is maintaining one oi 
the equipped industrial depart- 
ments of any institution in the South. 


best 


This school needs the unstinted sup- 
port of philanthropists everywhere. 
The school is twenty-five years old, 


students. Money is needed to conduct 
the work of the industrial department 
especially, and Dr. R. D. Stinson, the 
financial representative, is now in 
New England, seeking aid for the work 
of the school. Some of the best equip- 
ped mechanics and skilful workmen 
of the South have gone out from Morris 
Brown College from year to year. Many 


of the men trained there have come 
from the West Coast of Africa, from 
South Africa and the Islands of the 


Sea, and fully 28 states and territories 
of our great country are now repre- 
sented in the student body. Forty odd 


men and women compose the faculty 
of Morris Brown College and beside 
the regular academic course, the in- 


dustrial department furnishes instruc- 


tion in a variety of industries, such 
as blacksmithing, agriculture, wheel- 
writing, shoemaking, brick masonry, 


nurse-training, 
cooking, 
Under the in- 
there 


carpentry, printing, 
plain housekeeping, 
making and laundering. 
dustrial branch of the 
is also conducted a commercial course, 
designed to supply the men who go 
into business with bookkeepers, sten- 
agraphers and other useful help. We 
commend most heartily the work being 
Dr. Stinson and the Morris 
College faculty. 


dress- 


school, 


done by 
Brown 


GRIEF. 


By Thomas B. Lecompte. 
Whene’er I see a woman weep, 
And bend her head in sorrow; 
| fancy that the sombre cloud, 
May be dispelled tomorrow. 


But, when a man gives vent to tears 
And bends his head in weeping, 


I fancy that he thinks of one, 
Beneath the green grass, sleeping. 


(L’envoi) 


But when a man gives vent to tears, 
As if his heart were aching; 
I know that through that bank of 


clouds 


The sun will ne’er be breaking. 
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CAUHOUN, ALA. 


After all this talk about politics it 


is pleasant to chase away the depres- | 


sion therefrom resulting by turning to 


something ‘solid achieved in the way 
of helping our brethren down South 
to independence. This comes from a 
friend of the Colored School at Cal 
houn, Ala., where the Rev. Pitt Dill- 
ingham is doing such hopeful work. 
Hopeful, for, in spite of special diffi- 
culties in the Sovth just now, things 
are moving on steadily in the school 
community there. Short cotton crops 


have caused a set back to the farmers, 
but for all that the new schoolhouse 
at Sandy Ridge will be completed by 
next July. Neat and home-like 
tages from $400 to $600 each, 
have been built in the central commun- 
ity and thereby the white landlords of 
the neighborhood have encour- 
aged to put up better cabins for their 
tenants than heretofore. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 


cot- 


costing 


been 


has chipped in to help by “demonstrat- | 


ing’’ what can be done in that climate, 
on that and there an earnest 
determination throwghout the commun- 
ity “to get down to better farming, im- 
prove the schools and churches of the 
neighborhood and all strength- 
en the home life by taking better care 


is 


soil, 


above 


of the boys and girls.” All of which is 
indeed a good hearing and makes a 


cheerful windup to an otherwise doubt- 
ful screed. 
k 


* * 


Over there, in London, the Progres- 
sives have progressed too rapidly for 
the large majority of the taxpayers, 
and have had a serious 
Splendid work they have done for the 
beautifying of the huge  be-slummed 
metropolis and for the convenience of 
its traveling public; but then all that 


set back. 


has to be paid for! The swing of 
the pendulum has come, and they 
e 


‘Scotch 


have been turned out in favor of re- 
trenchment, and will no doubt mod- 
erate their pace when they return to 


power. Meanwhile their defeat has 
quite heartened up the Standpat par- 
ty in the old country, and set the 


Dames of the Primrose League to con- 

sidering how they can best bring their 

persuasive charms to on bye 

elections, so as to half eat away Cam)p- 

bell-Bannerman’s wholesome majority. 
* * * 


bear 


Here the otherwise 
the Mugwumps, are still waiting for 
their turn, waiting for the time when 
the patient plain people of these Unit- 
ed States will become _ thoroughly 
sick, on the one hand of the elephant 
which almost uninterrupted power 
through 40 odd years has demoralized, 
and on the other, of the donkey which 
is too apt to own as its masters Tam- 


Progressives, 


many Hall in the north and Tillman 
and company in the South. 
* *« * 


Whether Campbell-Bannerman, 4S 
the acknowledged leader of the Pro- 
gressives on the other side, is equal 
to the occasion the coming six months 


will show. Should he prove unequal 
to it, however, there seems little doubt 
of his having a worthy successor in 
Augustine Birrell, who has just suc- 


ceeded Ambassador Bryce in the joh 
of trying to solve the Irish problem 


which has been breaking the hearts 
and heads of Liberals and Conserya- 
tives alike for all these scores of 
years past. 
* ¢s 

So let us cry “Viva!” for both C. B. 
and A. B. 3ut whom are we to have 
as jour progressive leader on this 
side of the Atlantic? The treatment 
of the Anglo-African citizen by his 
fellow citizens, North and South, is 
very similar to that with which the 


Irishman has had to put up from his 
and English fellow’ citizens 
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over there, and the questions, How haps; but it seems doubtful whether 
is it to be amended? and How are an out and out Imperialist can be cap- 
the lords to have their unjust power able of leading a really progressive 
taken away from them? are quite as_| party, on either side of the water. 
critical as the questions on this side. Falk of Missouri? Tom L. Johnson of 
How are the black, red and yellow Ohio? Quien sabe! Any way let us 
races and their descendants to be giv- devoutly pray that some honest and 
en a square deal and How are our capable leader will be found within 
plutocrats to be kept in order? the next 18 months who will deliver 

:-» @ Columbia’s Progressives from the risk 

of being tricked into the meshes of 
Hughes of New York? Well, per-| Hearsts and Lawsons! 


BEREA COLLEGE AND ITS PRESIDENT 


Of Interest to the Negro and All His 
Friends—That Boston Luncheon— 
Speech of President Frost and Reply 
to His Critics. The Real Attitude 
of Eliot and Lawrence. 

A notable company was gathered 
in the rooms of the 20th Century club 
on Feb. 14th to discuss the affairs of 
Berea college, and no little interest, 


as well as some criticism, has been 
aroused by the reports as they ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

The remarkable history of Berea 
with its almost 40 years of co-racial 
education, is something to be noted 
and put on record, and the question 
of Berea’s future service to the Col- 
ored race is certainly one of intense 
interest. 

The matter of first importance is 
the address of Wm. Goodell Frost, the 
president of the institution, and his 
subsequent reply to the questions and 
criticisms of Mr. Garrison and Mr. 


Achorn. After giving these somewhat 
fully we will refer to the addresses 
of the other speakers, and the noble 
words of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. ; 

Pres. Frost was introduced by Mr. | 
Alpheus H. Hardy, with words of 
hearty commendation, and a reference 
to Mr. Hardy’s visit to Berea, and 


spoke in part as follows: 
A College Under Compulsion. 


The story of Berea’s’ founding, 
among mobs and persecutions, reads 
like a chapter from the acts of the 


apostles. The history of the southern 


abolitionists has never been written. 
For the most part it was the history 
of exile. Thousands of families, like 
the Birneys, the Lincolns, the Can- 
nons, sold their possessions and moved 
to the free states, leaving the south 
the poorer for the withdrawal of this 
portion of its mors and 
more independent spirits. 

But the abolitionists of 
Kentucky made a stand under the he- 
roic leaderchip of Cassius M. Clay. It 
was his pleasant custom to fortify his 
right of free-speech, when he stood up 
in a court-house or a church-house, by 
laying him Bible, a copy of 
the Constitution, and a 
bowie-knife. 

And Clay began the discovery of the 
mountain people. He noted the fact 
that they were peculiar in the South— 
a people who owned land but did not 
own Among them he located 
a free-speech settlement named Berea, 
and here came John G. Fee, the Ken- 
tucky preacher, and Jn. A. R. Rogers, 
the Yankee school-master. They were 
driven out in ’59, and again in 62, but 
they returned in the triumph of ’65 
and then opened the school to black 
as well as white—to “all young persons 
of good, moral character.” 

For forty years this schoo] has pur- 
sued its double work for the Freedman 
and the Mountaineer. For the Freed- 


conscientious 


Eastern 


before a 


a revolver, 


slaves. 


man it has done a work partly like 
that of Hampton, and partly like that 
of Fisk. It has sent forth thousands 
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of respectable colored citizens, and 
several marked leaders of the race. 


And it has “demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the ideal” by placing human- 
itv above race, and instructing the two 
colors side by side, without scandal 
and without collision. 

For the Mountaineer Berea has done 
something even more unique and dis- 
tinguished. It discovered the _ vast- 
ness of the great mountain area, 
back-yards of eight states, which we 
have named Appalachian America. 
And Berea 
taineer himself, as the child of isola- 





HOWARD HALL 


tion, not a degenerate but a survival. 
We have traced his pedigree to Eng- 
land and Scotland, registered his 
speech which is Shakespearian and 
Saxon, appraised his arts of woodcraft 
and homespun, recovered the story of 


his loyal heroism in the Civil war. 
These mountaineers need our help, 
and we need them. If we can give 


them now the right ideals, then these 
right ideals will rule the South in the 
next generation. 

We have tried to pursue this work 
in a spirit worthy of so great an en- 
terprise. We have laid wise plans 
and good foundations. We have gath- 
ered a little steadying endowment 


has discovered the Moun- | 





fund, and a nobie army of annual giv- 
ers. We have erected a chapel and 
workshop, secured a library, a farm, a 
forest preserve. We are struggling to 
provide more dormitories, more shel- 
ter for our students, though it be only 
the rudest barracks. 1,200 mountain, 
and 200 colored students seek our aid 
each year, and as they return to their 
homes jin the far-away valleys of Ken- 
tucky and adjoining states they are 
kindling a light which will never go 
out, 

Now just at this point we are met 
by a new law, with severest penalties 





BEREA COLLE 
for teachers and pupils, forbidding us 
to receive both white and colored stu- 
dents unless in separate departments 
and buildings. 

This law does not come because of 
any alleged scandals or evils resulting 
from our arrangements at Berea, but 
simply because politicians find it prof- 
itable to themselves to incite a fanati- 
cal race prejudice. But the law re- 
veals a condition back of it which we 
must reckon with for years to come. 

Now Berea has never taken any ex- 
treme position on the race question. 
There has been less mingling of blood 
between the races in the sphere of Be- 
rea’s influence than anywhere else in 
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the South. We have always approved 
of separate public schools where the | 


blacks were numerous, and would be 
benefited by special treatment, or 
where there was fanatical opposition 
to “mixed schools.” But character is 
more than race, and the voluntary 
meeting of white and colored students 
in our class-rooms, under high Chris- 
tian influences, has been beneficial to 





both. And, of course, we have the 
PRESIDENT WILLIA M GOODELI. 

right to admit both. No legislature 

has power to forbid such voluntary 

association in religion and education. 


Nevertheless, after listening to all 
counsels, our trustees decide that the 
only course to waive our rights, 
“turn the other cheek,” and undertake 
the extra burden of a separate provi- 
sion for our colored students. 


is 








pect to have this law set aside by the 
courts, but it now seems likely to be 
upon technical grounds which will in- 
vite endless controversy. The simple 
fact is that our region is controlled by 
the solid South, and this solid South 
cannot now understand our position. 
The better Southerners are so scandal.- 
ized by it, and the fanatical elements 
are so well able to harass us, law or 
no law, that we must “stoop to con- 


FROST. 


quer,” and wait for the slower process- 
es of enlightenment, 

But, mark you, we expect to con- 
quer still. The Scripture motto se- 
lected by Fee and Rogers stands for- 
ever, “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.” We shall yet see 
the Negro made into all that is desira- 


We ex-| ble for a good citizen, and we shall 
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see his white neighbor rejoicing in it. 
Berea may have been too far ahead of 
the times, but if we back our horses 


it is to put the plowshare in more 
deeply. 
All honor is due to the brave and 


noble white people of the South who 
are now standing up for Negro edu- 
cation. By making this concession we 





MR. WALLACE A. BATTLE. 


make it easier for them to fight their 
hard battles, and we shall Jjead many 
more to join their ranks. It is upon 
the white people of the South that we 


must rely for that final effort that 
shall adjust Southern society to the 
new basis of freedom. 

Let no one be deceived by the evil 


report of the Negro that is put forth | 





MR. W. C. TAYLOR. 


by Southerners of the rabid type. The 
matter is too momentous for flippant 
or superficial treatment. We have 
studied this problem at Berea, begin- 
ning in the days of slavery, and our 


conclusions are based on experience 
and scientific investigation. The ad- 
versary makes a specious plea. He 


says: “IT was born in the South, 





( 


mammy, played 
employed 
I know all 


nursed by a Negro 
with young pickaninnies, 
black laborers all my life. 
about this Negro problem.” 

To this plausible plea we give a flat 
denial. This kind of a man is not a 
safe guide. Being nursed by a Negro 
mammy, or living among Negro labor- 
ers does not give any man authority to 
speak on the Negro problem. Very 
often such things act the other way— 
they make a man so confident he 
knows it al] that he never opens his 
mind for any serious study of the case. 
When did one of these maligners of 
God’s poor ever give us reliable sta- 
tistics, or take pains to visit one co!- 
ored school, or make the acquaintance 
of one of those black who are 
slowly lifting the masses of their peo- 
ple? 

This talk about 


saints 


the unimprovability 

















REV. JAMES BOND, D. D. 


of the Negro is really the old argu- 
ment for slavery we heard before the 
war, and it is as false now as it was 
then. This adversary who says the 
Negro is not capable of improvement 
has had the Negro in his power for 


200 years. He has been the Negro’s 
teacher, and he has proved a_ bad 
teacher. 


Look at the horrible blunders of this 
system of repression, It taught the 
Negro some forms of industry, reli- 
gion and language, but it robbed him 
of self-reliance and the power of self- 
direction. No slave could make a 
contract or a plan. It robbed him of 
family life, and even a family name. 
It was only when he enlisted in the 
Union army that the officer’ said: 
‘My boy, you must have two names,” 
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and the Negro had the chance some of 
us might value, the chance to choose 
his own name! Worst of all, it de- 
stroyed his self-respect by calling him 
“Call a man a thief and he 
one of the oldest of 
Call a man a nigger, and 
compel him be a 


a nigger. 
will steal” 
proverbs. 
practically 


is 
you to 
nigger. 

But a better day is at hand. 
benevolence has raised up a superior 
and this su 


Wise 


class among the Negroes, 





cott Williams tell you of his progress 
as surpassing that of the Russian serf. 
Let the reports of the United States 
Government confirm the hopeful views 
of all who have labored sympathetical- 
ly with the Negro, north or south. 
More and of our Southern 
friends are seeing these things. They 
were naturally incensed at the Negro 
as the cause of the humiliation of the 
war. Like any superior people, they 
are slow to see the merits of 


more 


those 





JOHN GREGG FEE. 


perior class will leaven the masses. 
No money expended for a benevo- 
lent sause ever accomplished more 


then the money which has been given 
for the education of the Negro. 

We will not take the unfounded asser- 
tions of this advocate of lynching who 
was nursed by a colored mammy, but 


will learn the facts from those who 
know the facts. Let Berea’s history 
of forty years prove to you that the 


education of the Negro does not tend 





to the amalgamation of the races, but | 

the reverse. Let Professor Shaler tell 

you of the Negro’s industry. Let Tal- 
| 


who are inferior. And every bad man 
attacks the Negro because he is weak 
As Mr. Dooley “Nagers 
cheerful people, and aisily lynched.” 
better movement is discernible, 
quiet, unobtrusive, but real, and as 
soon have a considerable num- 
ber of Southern white people enlisted 
for the elevation of the Negro in any 
from or fashion we may expect rapid 
progress. We may believe that our 
establishment of a well-planned color- 
ed school in Kentucky will be of 
great help to this end. 

Since We must assume the burden of 


says, is a 


sut a 


as we 
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a separate school for our. colored 
neighbors, we will try to make it a 
good one, planned in the light of ex- 
perience, and sympathetically adapted 
to its purpose. With a separate es- 
tablishment, and central location, we 
shall reach a larger number of colored 
students than ever. Our colored grad- 
uates, though grieved at the separa- 
tion, are impatient to see the new 
school begun. 

Exactly what Berea owes the color- 
ed people in money could hardly be 
known. We do not possess a single 
dollar given upon legal condition that 
we should forever maintain a mixed 
school. But all our gifts came with 
he understanding that we should for- 
ever practice that “impartial love” 
which knows no limitation of race. 
This moral obligation is a sacred one; 
we must give of our means and ener- 
gies for the colored people, as wisdom 


distates through changing circum- 
stances, so as to fulfil the intent of 
founders and donors. And what is 
more to the purpose we must strive 
to meet present needs. All the funds 
Berea could legally devote to Negro 


education from 
would be too little. 


its present resources 
We must secure 


for them more than would be an 
equitable share of our present poss- 
essions. 

Instead of pursuing a vain inquiry 


as to what specia] funds, or what pro- 
portion of all our funds, might in 
equity belong to this one class of our 
clients, we put the matter on a higher 
plane and inquire, what do the color- 
er people of our state need? We shall 
endeavor to secure widest co-opera- 
tion, and provide as nearly as we can 
what they need. 

To meet the 
apart enough 


first distress we set 
money out of our in- 
come to send one hundred colored 
students to Fisk University, Knox 
ville College, Hampton, and _ other 
good schools, and we aid the colored 
public school of Berea. It is a terrible 
drain upon our resources, already in- 


volving us somewhat in debt, but it 
was the only thing which could be 
done. 

But now we must consider some- 
thing more permanent. With Berea 


closed, the colored people of Kentucky 


have no rallying place properly equip- 
ped for their educational guidance. 
They are actually more destitute than 
the colored people of any other South- 
ern state. 

Our plan is not to add to the num- 
ber of colored colleges, but to estab- 
lish a school for the training of agri- 
culturists, artisans, housekeepers, and 
teachers for the colored public schools. 
Kentucky Negroes who need collegiate 
education can afford to make the jour- 
ney to Fisk, Atlanta, or the North, but 
the more numerous army of workers 
who are to move and elevate the mass- 
es of the colored people of Kentucky 


must have a school well located with- 
in the state. 
To meet this need in a reasonable 


way will require $400,000, and besides 
this we must ask at the same time 
for $100,000 for the immediate neces- 
sities of the mountain work, 

These are not large sums for a 
prosperous people, and for a great act 
of justice and national] foresight. And 
Berea has proved the capacity of its 
management to use every dollar en- 
trusted to it to the very best advan- 
tage. 

Few colleges ever had before them 
such great opportunities. No college 
ever had upon it such strong compul- 
sion, 

In reply to articles in the Boston 
Transcript by Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Achorn, Pres. Frost writes the follow- 
ing: 

“IT wish answer the questions of 
Mr. Garrison in the spirit of friendli- 
ness and respect, for his good opinion 
is very dear to me. To Mr. Achorn I 
owe and feel no such regard, for he 
has never helped Berea, nor so far as 
I know any practical effort for the 
benefit of the Negro, and he professes 
himself as opposed to the admission of 
whites and blacks in the same school. 
His intrusion into this matter with 
misstatements and civil suggests any- 
thing but sincerity. 

“The facts which control our action 
and justify it, and which seem to have 


to 


been unknown to Mr. Garrison, are 
these: 

“First, Berea was founded as an 
| anti-slavery school, but the colored 


| 
| 


were not admitted until ten years lat- 
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er. Berea was never by profession a 
colored school, 

“Second, it was difficult to keep it as 
a ‘mixed’ school in the South, and af- 
ter the death of Pres. Fairchild, the 
attendance of white students was 
greatly diminished. (See Dr. Barton 
in the Transcript for Feb. 28.) I en- 
tered the service of the College, at 
persona] sacrifice, at a time when the 
endowment and the student attendance 
had been at a standstill for a dozen 
I went to Berea because I be- 
lieved that the object-lesson of white 
and colored students freely attending 
the same school was of large moral 
value to the nation, and because I be- 
lieved that the regeneration of the 
South could be quickest effected by 
putting education in reach of the loyal 
mountaineer. I frankly set out to in- 
crease the attendance of white stu- 
dents, and the decline of prejudice was 
measured by this increase until the 
proportion was nearly normal and nat- 
ural—about the same the propor- 
tion between the races in the state at 
large. 

“Third, Berea counted that its value 
to the cause of humanity was not 
measured by the number of colored 
students it taught, so much as by the 
number of white people who came to 
adopt the principle that character 
more important than color. 

“Fourth, in this increase of the 
white the colored were never treated 
with unfairness or neglect. A discard- 
ed employee of the college, now inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Achorn, 
started the report among the colored 
that Pres. Frost was against them. 
The colored students in Berea never 
found themselves abused in any way, 
but the report was spread in letters 
and prints, and emissaries of our ene- 
my even boarded the cars to intercept 
and dissuade colored students on their 
way to Berea. This action for a time 
caused a diminution of the colored 
students, and it must be remembered 
that Berea is not favorably located 
for drawing colored students. Never- 
theless, the attendance of colored stu- 
dents never fell below 150, and had 
been steadily increasing for several 
years before the law was passed. 

“Fifth, the new law was resisted to 


vears. 


as 


is 


| 


the uttermost. A similar law was 
passed some years before in Tennes- 
see, with the consent of Maryville Col- 
lege and the so-called Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, and at that time a 
bill to the same purport was strangled 
in the Kentucky legislature by my per- 
sonal] efforts. At last, however, a new 
law was proposed which could not be 
strangled. All our trustees and 
teachers protested, over their individ- 
ual signatures. I, and others, went to 
the state capital with the best pleas 
we could make. Here again we were 
met by the insinuations of Mr. 
Achorn’s friend that really the Berea 
people wanted the bill to pass. We 
did our best to defeat the measure, 
and were unsusccessful. 

“Sixth, it is asked why we did not 
keep the colored students in Berea 
and send the whites to other schools. 
This was carefully considered, and re- 
jected for such reasons as these: To 
send away the white students would 
destroy the character of our ‘ mixed” 
schoo] just as truly as to send away 
the colored. The white students had 
not ‘worked to secure the law, they 
constituted a precious element in the 
South that must be taken care of, and 
there was no other school which could 
receive these mountain boys and girls 
and meet their peculiar needs. More- 
over, the colored being the smaller 
number, could be received and sup- 
ported elsewhere, and if a permanent 
establishment should become  neces- 
sary for them. we could find a better 
location than Berea, 

“Seventh. And it is asked why we 
should not give the colored people half 
our possessions and let them set up a 
school for themselves. We have tried 
to find our duty and to do it. It 
very doubtful whether we have the le- 
gal right to give away our properties. 
Certainly we can find no corporation 
in Kentucky to whom large funds for 
such a purpose could wisely be en- 
trusted. And there is no clear basis 
for a division. We had $11,000 from 


sly 


is 


the Avery estate, ‘for the benefit of 
the Freedmen’ which could be re- 
stored if there were any competent 


body to receive it. We had Howard 
Hall, costing $16,000, from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. This wooden building 
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has been used for many years, and is 
of small value, and the Government, 
instigated by Mr. Achorn’s friend, in- 
vestigated the question of taking it 
away from the College and found there 
was no legal basis for such action. 
Messrs. Dyke and Hammond gave $30,- 
600 on condition that a certain number 
of students, half of whom should be 
colored, should have free tuition for 
twenty-five years. This limit has lonz 
expired. This, except a few scolar- 
ships, exhausts the possibilities of !e 
gal claims against the College. 

“Our moral obligations are another 
matter. While strict lawyers do not 
agree with me, I hold that some part 
of al] our funds belong to the Negro- 
that is. that we are morally bound to 
use them to the best of our ability for 
the colored race. The needs of the 
Negro were made so prominent in the 
appeals for funds during the years 
following the war that I hold he might 
fairly use half of the properties ac- 
quired before my administration 
for the Negro. Berea Was wortii 
endowment, grounds, and educational 
plant, about $200,000 at my =  ac- 
cession. In my time we have rep- 
resented that we desired to help 
all the poorer people of our region. 
The needs of the mountaineer have 
been made prominent, and our work 
for him has far overreached the boun- 
daries of Kentucky. Still, I have said 
many times, ‘One seventh of the peo- 


ple of Kentucky are colored, and we, 


are going to take care of them as we 
can.’ I hold that one seventh of the 
funds and buildings added in my time 
The addition has been about $700,000. 
No trustee has made a_ higher 
estimate than _ I; several regard 
my estimate as_ excessive. All 
agree, however, that we owe the col- 
ored people our love, friendship, in- 
terest, and active aid in this time of 
their disappointment. 

“We are using approximately the in- 
come from $209,000 for the colored 
people in ways still open to us. We 
have improved the colored school of 
Berea, and secured two of our gradu- 
ates, Prof. Crenshaw, and Pattie Tur- 
ner Crenshaw, as teachers. We are 
paying railroad fare and necessary ex- 
penses, above earnings, for 100 col 


ored students whom we have select: 4 
and sent from Kentucky to Fisk, 
Hampton, Knoxville, Tuskegee, and 
other good schools. We are expending 
some other money for the aid of eol- 
ored schools and teachers in Ken- 
tucky. This aid to the colored people 
is doing good, but it by no means sat- 
isfies us—we want to do more. 
“Eighth, to do what we are now do- 
ing for the colored people separately 
imposes a large extra burden upon the 
college. It means the addition of about 


$10,000 a year to our expenses. This 
money has to be raised or our moun 
tain work curtailed. The person to 


raise this money is, ultimately, myself 
Two friends have helped me, and now 
because the money is not forthcoming, 
we have closed our house in Berea in 
order that my wife may assist in the 
work. It is a willing offering which 
we make for the cause of our colored 
friends, but we hope that we shall be 
able to secure the $400,000 which will 
enable us to do more than at present 
for the Negro, and save us from wear- 
ing out the latter part of our lives in 
raising the money in small sums year 
by year. Mr. Achorn and those who 
are behind him in spreading misrepre 
sentations make our work harder. 
When the truth is known al] reason- 
able colored people, and all true 
friends of the colored race, will rec- 
ognize that we have done our best and 
accomplished large things for the 
cause of humanity already. They will 
labor and pray for our success in this 
present effort which may mean so 
much for the colored people of our 
state and the country at large.” 

Other Speakers at the Luncheon. 

The speakers who followed Presi- 
dent Frost all commended his course, 
and set forth reasons for sustaining 
Berea College and the general cause 
of Negro education. Not one of 
them spoke as the papers represented 
in favor of race separation as a thing 
ideal and to be desired in itself. But 
recognizing that education must be 
separate because of conditions in the 
South, they gave President Frost what 
encouragement they could in the ex- 
pectation that a colored department 
sustained by Berea college would be 
of large benefit. 
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All these speakers are men _ of 
proved devotion to the cause of equal 
rights and Negro education. They 
have all been helpers of the Negro in 
the past, and can be relied upon in 
th future. 

Rev. Chas. F, 
visit to Berea. He told of his ac- 
quaintance with Gen. Armstrong of 
Hampton, and said that he found at 
Berea another man of the same spirit. 

President Eliot spoke first of Be- 
rea’s work for the mountaineer, “To 
bring aid to such a population is a 
purpose dear to every American.” 
“The other part of Berea’s work, to 
bring aid to the Negro, is a problem 
beset with violent differences of opin- 
ion. I should hardly advise my friend, 
President Frost, to be troubled by the 
separate school as a concession—it 
does not mean the abandonment of 
Berea’s work for the Negro race. 

There is but one cure for our race 
troubles, and that is education. Those 
who believe this must help Berea Col- 
lege in its good work.” 

Bishop Lawrence commented upon 
the remarkable personne] of the com- 
pany present, and then deprecated ex- 
citement over race questions. “We 
want to keep ourselves on a level 
keel, and yield not to the popular opin- 
ion that the races are drawing apart. 


Dole referred to his 


Who knows whether they will not 
soon be drawn together again? We 
want to be patient, charitable. There 
is not yet an agreement among the 
best people on these matters. The 
South is not solid, the North is not 
solid. . Segregation that cuts the 
Negro off from all association with 


the whites would be injurious, while 
some degree of segregation is prac- 
ticed everywhere. I congratulate Be- 
rea that there may still be a connec- 
tion between its white and colored 
departments, and look forward to such 
sympathy and mutual respect that our 
nation of white and black shall be 
one.” 

Mr. Denison spoke of the supreme 
importance of Berea’s work for the 
mountaineer—a work requiring haste; 
and hoped the school would find such 
support that the Negro could be pro- 
vided for without impairing Berea’s 
other mission, 


Prof. Hart confirmed President 
Frost’s statement that Southern white 
people were often poorly informed as 
to Negro education, and urged the im- 


portance of the mountain work. He 
also had visited Berea. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke the 


final word giving a fit close to a con- 
frence which ought to mean decided 
reinforcement to the powers making 
for grobress. She said: 

“Opposition to the higher humanitv 
for which we work and pray and are 
even content to suffer, is never solid. 


Those who represent it may be in a 
large majority. Passion may carry 
away the many for a time, but good 


principles commend themselves to the 
human heart, and everywhere among 
normal men and women there are peo- 
ple who recognize and believe in them. 
And if you will only strike, and strike 
in good earnest, will obtain the 
desired result as surely as Moses ob- 
tained the water by smiting the rock.” 


you 


| SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY 


AGAIN. 


I shall not pass this way again! 
The thought is full of sorrow; 
The good I ought to do today 
I may not do tomorrow. 
If I this moment shall withhold 
The help I might be giving, 
Some soul may die, and I shall lose 
The sweetest joy of living. 


Only the present hour is mine— 
I may not have another 

In which to speak a kindly word, 
Or help a fallen brother. 

The path of life leads straight ahead; 
I can retrace it never; 

The daily record which I make 


Will stand unchanged forever. 


To cheer and comfort other souls 
And make their pathway brighter; 
To lift the load from other hearts 
And make their burdens lighter; 
This is the work we have to do— 
It must not be neglected. 
That we improve each passing hour, 
Is of us all expected. 
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(By 


Morris Brown college, Atlanta, Ga., 
an institution for the training of 
Colored youth, of which Rev. Dr. R. PD. 
Stinson is vice-president is, in my 
opinion, one of the best, most reli- 
able and largely attended of the Ne- 
gro race in the country. The jnstitu- 
tion was founded in 1881 by the mem- 
bers of my race, for the training of 
the large number of young men an‘ 
women who must be _ practically 
trained for the good of all concerned 
and especially as teachers, preachers, 
missionaries and good citizens in gen- 
eral, to make better the masses. The 
present enroliment is 1147. They come 


from South and West Africa, South 
America, the West Indies, Bermuda, 
and 38 states of the Union. More 


than 10,000 boys and girls of the race 
have gone in and out the doors of this 
very helpful and Christian school in 
the last 26 years. 

The “Atlanta Constitution” of which 
Hon. Clark Howell is editor, and the 
“Georgian,” as well as the “Journa 
have given columns of praise, symp. 
thy and encouragement to both Mr 
Stinson and the institution. 

Mr. Stinson has held large educa- 
tional meetings in the Turner 
tabernacle each January, in Atlanta, for 
6 years, in the interest of the indus 
trial department. From four to 
thousand people have listened to the 
leading white and Colored _ citizens 
talk upon various phases of education 
and the Negro problem. The collec- 
tions have amounted to as high as 
$1000 at one time. Similar meetings 
have been held in all the large cities 
of the southern states: Chicago, Col- 


mass 


umbus, Pittsburg, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and. other 
places. Some of the most prominent 
citizens of the country have taken 
part. 

John Temple Graves said editoria’- 
ly a few months ago: “Rev. R. D. 
Stinson, commissioner of Morris 
Brown college, is to Georgia what 
Booker T. Washington is to Alabama 


Reverdy 


| 
this permanent manner, and since 





six | 





C. Ransom.) 

and more. The “Atlanta Constitution” 
“Morris Brown is one of the 
very best institutions for the training 
of the youth of the Negro race in the 
country.” The “Journal” said: “There 
is to be an educational mass meeting 
at the Turner tabernacle tomorrow for 
the interest of the industrial depart- 
ment of Morris Brown college. It 
hoped that the meeting wil] be large- 
ly patronized by both races, and that 
is as it should be, for when the wise, 
conservative, and sensible leaders of 
the Negro race show so plainly a dis- 
to help the race to right 
and to moral uplift and bet- 


says: 


is 


position 
thinking, 


terment along practical lines, they 
should be encouraged by their white 
neighbors.” 

Forty-six percent of the population 
of Georgia are Colored people. Their 
opportunity for education is very 


meagre indeed, and since Mr. Stinson 
is here in the of that 
and has been struggling as he is now 
for several years to help the race in 


1 
tne 


school, 


interest 


work that is being done is of the most 
practical and helpful not only for the 
good of the Negro race, but the white 
race, it is befitting that he have the 
entire co-operation of every one who 
is in sympathy with the Negro race. 
He is endeavoring to secure $12,500 
promised by Mr. Carnegie, to erect an 
industrial building. 

When I was pastor in Chicago, Dr. 
Stinson held immense meetings for 
the school, and found many friends in 
that section. A similar meeting was 
held in Charles St. A, M. E. church, 
corner Mt. Vernon and Charles streets, 
this city, March, 1906, and having stu- 
died some of the details of the work, 
and knowing the members of the fac- 


ulty personally, I take very’ great 
pleasure in recommending him to all 
who are desirous of helping a good 


and substantial institution. 
Sincerely, 

REVERDY 

Charles St. 


RANSOM, 
Boston. 


C. 


Pastor church, 
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By G. David Houston 


Conspicuous among the many inter- 
esting features of the work and influ- 
ence of Tuskegee is the Tuskegee Ne- 
gro conference. No phase of the work 


offers a greater stimulus to industry 
and education throughout the south 
than this annual meeting. The Ne- 


groes of the South depend principally 
upon their crops for a livelihood. As 
soon, therefore, as the crops are har- 
vested and the farmers become 
possessors of a comparatively large 
sum of money. The wise farmer forth- 
with pays his debts, improves his land, 
makes necessary repairs upon his es- 
tate, and invests, in a profitable way, 
any balance. His farsightedness warns 
him of the time of the year when he 
will have no income. The unwise 
farmer, on the contrary, jubilant over 
his sudden wealth, and unmindful of 
the morrow, squanders his money. Ex- 
travgant dress, sparkling jewelry, and 
tempting beverages are some of his al- 


sold, 


lurements. But “a fool and his money 
soon part.” The imprudent one is 
soon compelled to mortgage his next 
year’s crop. Deeper and deeper he 
sinks into debt, until grievous bank- 
ruptey finally confronts him. The 
Tuskegee Negro conference, conse- 


quently, has for its first aim, two-fold 
in structure, the encouragement of the 
farmer and the salvation of the 
unwise farmer. 

Tuskegee summons annually behind 
her walls of learning the farmers of 
the south to relate their success or 
failure and discuss problems pertain- 
ing to their welfare. Farmers, repre- 
senting every state in the south, obey 
this call, and hold on the first day of 
the conference a session, fittingly 
termed “fone day in schoo] for the farm- 
In this meeting, the energetic 
joyfully relate their success, and sub- 
mit unmistakable evidence to attest 
the veracity of their statements. 
Proudly they wave in the air paid off 


wise 


ers.” 








enviable sam- 
well con- 
houses. The 
hand, witness 
thrift and 
They be- 
return 
more 


class<s, 


mortgages, exhibit 
ples of products, or display 
structed plans of new 
slothful, on the other 
these manifestations of 
yearn for a like distinction. 
come inspired and 
the ensuing year with 
praiseworthy report. 

the successful and the 
depart; the former confident of retain- 
ing the merited honors, the latter de- 


or 


resolve to 
a much 
Both 


unsuccessful, 


termined to wear the laurels at the 
next conference. In this way rivalry 
is diffused among these farmers. To 


bring next year the most favorable ac- 


count of the year’s production gives 
rise to thrift, close superintendence, 
and economy. The deeply rooted les- 


sons of the conference are applied and 
laziness vanishes. Thus many farm- 
ers are gently led from the besetting 
evils of idlenes and extravagance to 
the more dignified pursuits of indus- 


try. Such service, then, does the Tus- 
kegee Negro conference render the 
Negro farmers of the South. 

The farmers, however, do not pre- 
sent the only grave problem. Their 
children’s education is a momentous 
consideration. The question is not, 
“What kind of education is best for 
them?” but “How are they to receive 
any kind of education?” The condi- 
tion of the country schools of the 
South is by no means desirable. A 
rudely constructed one-room shanty, 
destitute of furniture save a_ few 
rickety benches and a smoky stove, 


is a partial description of the school- 
building. The state appropriation, in 
most cases, is too meagre to protract 
the term longer than three months, or 


to employ an educated teacher. The 
Negro children, therefore, dependent 


upon the rural schools receive about 


three months of schooling. This in- 
struction, moreover, is usually im- 
parted by ill-prepared teachers. The 
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Tuskegee Negro conference, conse- 
quently, has for its second aim the ed- 
ucation of the Negro children of the 
South. 

The second day of the conference 
is known as the “Workers’ Day.” At 
this session the school teachers are 
given an opportunity to report the con- 
dition of the schools and discuss gen- 
eral problems relating to education. 
The object of this meeting is to learn 
the rea] condition of the schools and 
offer immediate relief. Mere com- 
plaint is not tolerated. The pointed 
question is asked each speaker, “What 
have you done, during the year, to al- 
leviate this undesirable condition?” 
Those who have nothing to relate but 
complaint are embarrassed by such 
a pertinent question, but the true 
workers find a ready narrative. Won- 
derful are their testimonies, the pur- 
port of which is that these earnest 
workers have influenced their 
munities to supplement the 
fund. By these personal contributions 
desirable schoolhouses have been 
erected, school terms lengthened, and 
competent teachers employed. The 
real value of such testimonies is in- 
conceivable. Every one his 
community to exeel. Pride is aroused. 
These workers, burning with enthusi 
asm, depart, only to return the follow 
ing year with a more commendable 
report. 

The 


1907 


com- 
school 


wishes 


Negro conference of 
at the’ institute on 
Feb. 20 and 21. The session literally 
opened on the evening of the 19th, 
when Pres. Frissell of Hampton insti- 
tute, Pres. Thirkield of Howard uni- 
versity, and Prof. Webster of Atlanta 
university made inspiring, extempor- 
aneous addresses to the teachers, stu- 
dents, and visiting friends. Each 
dress was followed by plantation mel- 
odies sung by the well trained choir 
of the school. 


Tuskegee 


convened 


ad- 


First Day. 

the’ sluggish 
climbed over the eastern 
bers of the conference began to 
swarm the streets of Tuskegee. Thev 
came on train, on horseback, and in 
vehicles of every description. The 
sidewalks were lined with an unusual 
company of expectant visitors. There 


sun had 
hills, mem- 


Long ere 


was the old, bent farmer, disguising 
his rheumatic limp. Trooping at his 
heels might be seen two or three neat- 
ly clad urchins. There again was the 
farmer’s wife, her countenance con- 
cealed by her poke’ bonnet. The 
sprightly youth, the coquettish maid- 
en, the meditative pedagogue, the as- 
short, 


cetic minister—all classes, in 

were enroute to the conference. On 
account of the increased attendance, 
the spacious institute chapel was 


opened. In the auditorium, seating 
3000, sat the farmers. The platform 
was reserved for prominent clergymen 
and educators 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 o’clock Principal Washington 
Rey. A. A. Simmons of Janifer, Ala., 
read the scripture lesson, after which 
Rev. Chapman of Oak Hill, Ala., of- 
fered prayer. Principal Washington 
in his opening remarks welcomed the 
conference. His ad- 
dress was by his cus- 
tomary frankness and sincerity. He 
advised the farmers to buy land, beau- 
tify their and educate their 
children. “It is enough,” said he, 


by 


the 
characterized 


farmers to 


homes, 
not 


“to make merely a living. The poor- 
est razor back hog in this country 
makes a living. You should be better 
off than the hog. You should make 
more than a living. You should have 
enough left over to educate your chil- 
dren, help support a moral minister 
and take a vacation once a_ year.” 
Principal Washington further urged 


influence to 


corners 


their 
around 


use 


farmers to 
loafing 


the 
prevent 


“There are two times in the year,” 
said he. “when Negroes will not work 

Saturdays and ten days_ before 
Christmas. See to it, therefore, that 


the people in your community work 


at these times, and by all means keep 


the women and the girls out of the 
court house.” He also advocated bet- 
ter rural schools, and advised the 


farmers to erect decent schoolhouses, 
extend the term to six months at least, 
secure first class teachers, and have 
the teachers live in the community. 
In conclusion he said: “More and 
more as a race we must learn to 
draw the line between the moral and 
between the good and 
must set the stand- 


immoral; 
bad: and 


the 


the we 
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ard of life among our own people | nently establish themselves eon th: 
high, and let them understand that we| soil. We believe that the ownershij 
feel ourselves ashamed to associate|of the land, by the individual who 
with idlers. We must put bad people | tills it, is the first step in the work- 
out of our churches. We must also| ing out of our future. In the 40 vears 
draw the line on criminals.” since slavery Negro farmers, accord 
Following Principal Washington’s|ing to the last federal census, have 
address were the reports of the differ.| come into possession of nearly as 
ent counties and states. These re-| much land as is contained in the ter- 
ports were to embrace three topics: | Titory of two European states, Hol- 
(1) Improvements Made on the Farm; | /and and Belgium. This proof of our 


(2) the 


Schools: ( 


Improvements Made in 
+) Improvements Made in 
the Morality of the Community. Just 
before the first “testimony” was giv 
en, Rev. J. W. Jeter of Macon coun- 
having at heart the sacred 
of truth, counseled his 
to make over-statements. 


ty, cause 
brethren not 
The testi 
monies were, therefore, serious and in 


teresting At times they were humor- 


ous. One speaker, for example, com 
plained that his minister was of the 
“floating order,” though the commun 
ity paid that minister a big salar 
Cross-examination by Rev. Jeter di 
vulged the fact that “big salary” 
meant $85 a year. Some states had 
excellent reports that withstood even 
the onslaught of Rev. Jeter’s cross 
examination Other states had re 
ports not so favorable. Such states 
sought the gratuitous advice of the 
conference All, however, agreed, de- 
spite the varying details of their re 
ports, that encouraging efforts have 
been exerted, since the last confer 
ence, to buy farms, keep out of debt, 
and improve the schools. 

Near the close of the session, Pres 
W. L. Smith of the Fannin Industrial 
school of Texas made a rousing ad 
dress, telling how the influence of 
former conferences had inspired him 
to found an institution, which has 


grown in two years to the valuation of 


$1,265,000. He displayed, amid deaf 
ening applause, a_ picture of the 
school 

The following declarations were 


then read and adopted: 

(1) We reaffirm our conviction 
that the future of the Negro people is 
in the South We, therefore, again 
urge our people to make use, before it 


is too late, of the opportunity that 
now exists to buy land. We would 
urge them to build homes and perma- 


ability to buy land and hold it should 
encourage us to do better in the fu 
ture. 

(2) We must do more in the fu 


ture than we have done in the past in 
the way of diversifying our crops and 
improving the soil. The raising 
chickens, hogs and cattle not only for 
the food they supply but because they 
help to make the soil on which they 
are kept healthy and_ productive, 
should receive more attention. 


of 


} 


(3) We feel compelled to emp! 
size upon our people the duty of prac 
ticing greater economy in the future 
than in the past. We must save our 
money, start bank accounts, and 
eventually put these savings into 
land, buildings, stock, machinery, and 
other things that contribute to make 
our homes more desirable places to 
live. We are cheered to know that 


members of our race already, and 
mostly within the past few years, have 
established more than 30 banks in the 
southern states, and that the sum ds 
posited in banks and building 
and loan associations owned and con 
trolled by our people amounts to more 
than a half million dollars. 
(4) We rejoice to learn 
southern states are taking a new and 
ereater interest in education. We re- 
gret, however, that in many instances 


these 


that the 


the Colored schools are not getting 
their fair share of the public school 
funds and that the schools of our 
people sometimes receive less sup- 
port from the state now, when the 
state appropriations for education 
have been increased, than they did 


when the amount of those appropria- 
tions was less. We note with satisfac- 
tino, however, the extent to which our 
people in different parts of the South 
are submitting to voluntary taxation, 
giving from their small earnings some- 
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thing to increase and improve the} She showed how valuable a woman 
school buildings and supplement the | might be to prevent the spread cf 
salaries paid by the state to our school crime. She further gave an interest- 
teachers, so that the school terms! ing account of a movement now on 
have, in many places, been extended | foot by* 600 Colored women of Ala- 


to seven, eight and even nine months 
in the year. 

(5) While the past year, 
of clashes between the races, 
been one of anxiety to many of us, We 
are cheered and comforted by the evi- 
dences that we frequently see around 
us that our friends among the white 
people, co-operating with the leaders 
among our people, are determined 
more in the future than in the 
to prevent such outbursts. In order 
to co-operate with the of law 
and order in our several communities 
we urge upon our leaders and teachers 
that they earnestly seek in every way 
to reduce the number of idlers and va 
grants of our race, especially in ti 


because 


has 


past 


forces 


cities. 

(6) Finally, let 
more that there is no greater securit) 
for our present defence or success 
than the patient and persistent effort 
on our part. to go forward, to do right 
and act justly toward every man, white 
or black, as God helps us to see it. 

After the adoption of these declara 


us be assured once 


tions, the conference song, “Am I a 
Soldier of the Cross?” was heartily 
sung, after which the hungry congre 
gation withdrew to an elaborate bar- 
becue, prepared especially for them 
Several short addresses by visiting 
friends, in the chapel, after supper 


concluded the session of the first day 
Second Day. 


A slightly diminished congregation 


assembled in the auditorium of Dou 
glass hall, one of the girls’ dormito: 
ies, on the second day of the conf 
ence. This was the educators’ da‘ 


announced, as 
“Vagrancy 
Severa: 


Washington 
discussion, 


Principal 
the subject for 
—Its Causes and Its Cures.” 


prominent educators, white and Ce! 
ored, engaged in this instructive dis 
cussion. Four causes were agreed up 


raining, lack of 


religious 


on—insufficient home 
juvenile courts, neglected 
training, and the want of education. 
Miss Cornelia Bowens, principal of 
the Mt. Meigs Industrial School, spoke 
at length on the neglected homes. 


bama, to erect a reformatory for Col- 
ored children. 

Another’ significant address was 
that of Pres. Thirkield of Howard uni- 
versity. He emphasized the import- 
ance of home training. He felt that 
parents were not training their chil- 
dren to work, that the church was not 
keeping a hold upon the rising genera- 
tion, and that the Sunday school] was 
not organized properly to do the wurik. 
He thought that a system of reform- 
atories in each state would be a good 


investment. He also commended the 
intrinsic value of the Y, M. C. A. 
Representatives of the leading Ne- 


gro institutions refuted the charge so 
frequently made that education tends 
to make the Negro a criminal. Atlan- 
ta university, Spellman, Clark univer- 
sity, Hampton, Talladega, Cal- 
houn, Gammon Theological seminary, 
and other Negro schools, testified that 


Fisk, 


not one of the graduates of these 
schools has ever been convicted of 
crime. 

Space will permit neither a detailed 
report of the many sensible sugges- 
tions offered nor the names of the 
many earnest educators, who partici- 
pated in the discussion. The follow- 
ing declarations, however, will suffice 


to give an idea of the prevailing sen- 
the meeting: 

members express their 
of the gravity of the situation brought 
about in recent the exist- 
ence of a class of idlers and vagrants, 
in the cities of the South. 
the mem- 


timent of 
“The sense 


years by 
particularly 
In view of 
hers of the conference urge: 

i. That our leaders, ministers ana 
teachers, take 
the masses of the people the serious- 

the situation and to organize 
opinion in their various com- 
way to away with 


these conditions, 


steps to impress upon 
ness of 
publie 
munities in a 
these evils. 

a That effort should 
made to secure a wise, impartial, but 
rigid enforcement of the law against 
vagrancy, gambling and intemperance. 

“IIT. That as the class of vagrants 


do 


every be 
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seems to be largely recruited from | disposition to continue their life of 
young men and women, who leave the } crime. 

to go to the city, new effort “In this connection, we rejoice to 


country 
should be made to improve the 
tion of the people in the country 
tricts, particularly in relation to their 
schools and in the opportunities to buy 


condi- 
dis- 


land and settle permanently on the 
soil, so that the children of the Negro 
farmer will desire to remain at home 


and take up the work of their fathers 
and mothers upon the farm. 


“EV. That measures be taken to 
improve the methods of dealing witu 
prisoners, especially those who are 


children, to that end that they may be 


reformed rather than punished, and 
since the customary punishment of 
confinement in prisons and _ convict 


camps in close association with hard- 





hear from the presidents and represen- 
tatives of leading institutions, here 
represented, that they have no records 
to show that their graduates have be- 
come criminals. 

“In conclusion, the members of this 
conference desire to express their ap- 
preciation of the work undertaken by 
the Colored women’s club of Alabama, 
looking to the establishment of a re- 
formatory for Colored children in this 


state and to commend their example 
to the Colored women of the South- 
ern states.” 

Benediction followed the adoption 


of these declarations and the sixteenth 
annual session of the Tuskegee Negro 


ened criminals encourages in them a, conference was at a close. 
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BY MARK O. WATERS. 











The American people will celebrate 


the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the first English set 
tlement at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607, by an international exposition 
which opens at noon, April 26, on tn 
shores of Hampton Roads, near the 
cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, New- 
port News, Hampton and Old Point 
Comfort. This event which is to be 
the most historical and selective in- 
dustrial exposition ever held as well 
as the most spectacular on account 
a “er 








NEGRO BUILDING, ATILANTA EXPOSITION. 1905. 


of the naval and military displays, 
furnishes a splendid opportunity for 
the twelve million American Negroes 


to celebrate the landing at Jamestown 


12 vears after the settlement, in 1619, 
of a boat load of Africans, who al- 
though snatched from their native 


homes by avaricious slave traders and 
brought to their new homes to begin 
lives of slavery, vet from it all there 
has come a chance for a developement 
which could never have been possible 
the Dark Continent. In this 


in great 


- a 
‘ { 
a 
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NEGRO BUILDING, CHARL ESTON 


appropriated the sum of $100,000 to has authorize 
erect a Suitable building for the exhib- consisting of 


exhibits. It is expected to have a rep- director gene 
resentation in this grand display from half of said 


celebration the race has been accord- son is president, Giles B. Jackson, di- 
ed a prominent place, the Jamestown rector general and Robert Kelsey, sec- 
Exposition company having placed at retary. This company acts under the 
its disposal six acres of valuable ex- supervision of the General Govern- 
position grounds for a display of the ment Ter-Centennial Commission and 
evidences of progress this race has in conjunction with the Jamestown 
made in all the arts of civilization. , Exposition company. The Negro De- 

The United States government has vennpanant and Exposition company 





EXPOSITION. 


d an executive committee 
Thomas J. Calloway, 


its and to meet the expenses of col- chairman, Andrew F. Hilyer, secre- 
lecting and overseeing the display of tary-treasurer 


and Giles B. Jackson, 
ral, to act for and in be- 
company in collecting 
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NEGRO BUILDING, JAMESTOWN EXI 


appreciable element of Negroes in its | taining and 
population. hibit. 

The Negro department of the exposi- The Negro 
tion is under the direct management | by W. Sidney 
of the Negro Development and Exposi- | architect of W 














-OSITION. 


every state in the Union that has an | preparing, classifying, installing, main- 


returning material ex- 


building was designed 
Pittman, a young Negru 
Jashington. D. C. It was 


tion company of which W. Isaac John- | quite a triumph in his having his 
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These plans were first passed upon by 
J. Taylor Knox, supervising architect 


plans for the Negro building accepted. ; propriate ceremonies by the Colored 


grand lodge of Masons of Virginia. 
Hon, Giles B. Jackson was the orator 


of the treasury department, and later |of the day and splendid music was 
by the officials of the Negro depart-| furnished by the band from _ the 
ment and Exposition company. This | Hampton Industrial Institute. 

i 











BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF JA 


building which has an admirable loca- 
tion on the exposition site, is 156 by 
250 feet, two stories in height and of 





RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


colonial design. Material for its con- 
struction is now on the ground and 
work is being rapidly pushed. The cor- 
ner stone was laid on Feb. 14 with ap- 





MESTOWN 





EXPOSITION. 

The exhibits will be arranged by 
states and collections are being made 
under the following heads; Agricul- 











CANOE TRAIL. 


ture, horticulture, mechanical arts, 
domestic science, education, military 
life, scenery, including photographs of 
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educational institutions, grounds, etc., | groes, which will be in operation by 
inventions, needlework, dentistry, |; eelctric motors during the exposition. 
medicine, surgery, professions, fine | The work of collecting and arranging 
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arts, liberal arts, literature, ete. One. this exhibit is being carried on by the 
of the most unique exhibits will be a; executice committee and a large 
series of inventions patented by Ne-| corps of energetic field agents. The 
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general secretary and general _field-| progress so far, but-Florida, Colorado, 
agent, Robert Kelser of Norfolk, has} North Carolina, Georgia and Virginia 
just returned from a tour of the! are not far behind. North Carolina 
South, visiting Alabama, Florida, the | has appropriated $5000 for a Negro ex- 
Carolinas, Georgia and Mississippi, | hibit; South Carolina high schools and 
and he met such ready response to the | industrial colleges will make extensive 
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request for exhibits that he is now)exhibits and already that state is 
| . . 

looking to the laurels of his native | clamoring for more space than has 

state of Virginia, and is working up| been allotted to it. Among the schools 


a comprehensive showing for the Old | of that state are the State University 
Dominion. In the matter of exhibits | at Orangeburg; Claflin college, Bene- 
the states of Mississippi, South Caro- dict college at Columbia and Aiken col- 
lina and Ohio, have made the most | lege. Among the Virginia exhibitors 
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the first of all is that pride of the Ne-| Negro insurance companies, banks, 
gro race, the Hampton Industrial | factories and the like. Among the 
school at Hampton, just across the} works of art are some of the products 


Roads from the Jamestown exposition 
This is the parent of all other Negro 
industrial schools and is a model in- 
stitution. Thousands’ of exposition 
visitors will make a special 
age there during the coming summer 





pilgrim- | 
|}adelphia academy and later the “Rais- 


and with much profit to themselves. | 
This school will have a special live 
exhibit in a wing of the Negro build- 
ing and nearby will be a similar dis- 
play from’ the Tuskegee Institute of 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Other Virginia 
schools to make exhibits are the 
Hartshorn Memorial college for girls 
and the Virginia university of Rich- 
mond; the Virginia State Normal and | 
Industrial School at Petersburg; the 
John A. Dix school at Dinwiddie, th« 
Lawrenceville Industrial school, the 
Colored public schools of Richmond, 
Norfolk, Petersburg and other citles 
of the South. 

Philander Smith college of Little 


Rock, Arkansas, will make an exhibit 
as will many other industrial and ed 
ucational institutions of the various 
states. Word comes from Pueblo, Col 
orado, that meeting 
there recently and steps taken to col 
lect an exhibit of every kind in which 
Negro men and women of that state 
are interested. J. J. Manuel of Denver 
the Colorado and 
he has deputy commissioners at work 
in every county. 


mass 


is commissioner of 


The Negro exhibit at the James- 
town exposition will be a surprise to 
many visitors who have become 
sessed with the idea that the Colored 
race is servile and without capability 
of high intellectual attainments! The 
worst side of Negro life and character 
has been promulgated and_ paraded 
and his faults laid bare and it is fort- 
unate that the Jamestown exposition 
offers an opportunity for the race to 
present tangible and irrefutable 
dence in contradiction to the misnom- 
er above mentioned and that a cred- 
itable exhibit will be made is now an 
assured fact. Outside of the educa- 
tional exhibits of the schools, colleges 
and industrial institutes there will be 
general industrial exhibits, inventions, 
library and art displays, exhibits by 


pos- 


was held | 


Granville 


| 


evi- | 


of Henry O. Tanner, a Negro artist, 
who has gained international fame. 


He 
in 
Lions’ 


in Philadelphia and later 
His picture, “Daniel in the 
n,”” was bought by the Phil- 


studied 
Paris. 
D 


ing of Lazarus” was purchased by the 
French government and now hangs on 


the walls of the Luvemburg. Another 
Colored artist is Edmonia Lewis, the 
noted sculptress, and some of her 
works will be seen at the James- 
town exposition. In invention the Ne- 
gro race will show many devices of 
every-day use such as the telephone 
system now used by the Bell Tele- 





AUDITORIUM 


phone company, electrical devices 


such as are used on the elevated rail- 
way of New York City, electrical ap- 
paratus of various kinds, steam boil- 


The leading in- 
Negro race is said to be 
Wood of New York. Oth- 
Negroes whose works and in- 
fluence will be manifest at the James- 
town exposition are Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the foremost Negro in Amer- 
ica; Thomas J. Calloway of Tennes- 
who had charge of an exhibit at 
the Paris exposition; Prof, Robert Kel- 
ser, the general secretary and speciai 
commission of the Negro  Develop- 
ment and Exposition company, and 
Hon. Giles B. Jackson, to whose un- 
tiring energy and wise management is 


ers and furnaces, etc. 
ventor the 
1 3 


ot 


er noted 


see, 


i s 
due more than to any other, the suc- 


cessful showing the Negro will make 
at the Jamestown exposition. Sus- 
tained by the perfect cofidence of his 
associates he has been able to sur 
mount and overcome many difficulties 
incident to his position as_ director 
general. 
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BY PERRY MARSHALL 
Walled by the Alps and by the Pyre- {The Gaul with rites and forms, the 
nees, priest his own, 
Which thee from Italy and Spain di-|’Neath priestly rule and mediation’s 
vide, meed. 
Mont Blanc sends down the third high | The Druid worship once baptized in 


heaven’s breeze, 
Old Occident breathes on thee o’er the 


tide. 

Thy humid north resembles England’s 
isle, 

Thy heated south loves olives and the 
vine, 

As do the sheltered valley and defile, 

Where flow the laughing brook and 
winning wine. 

Geneva’s placid lake thy border lies 
beside, 

And through thy holt and tilth do 
pleasant rivers glide. 

Republican in form, thy laws from 


Rome, 
Unlike the Teuton with his jury rights, 
And common law that grew in use at 


home, 
Gaul, conquered in old Caesar’s bloody 
fights, 
Took Roman laws and Rome’s reli- 


gion, too, 
Gave up the Druid worship with quick 
change, 


The Keltie Gaul delights in something 


new, 

And his affairs in Roman, were ar- 
ranged, 

Spite of Teutonic blood immingled at 


the north, 
More like Iberian blood, the Pyrenees 
send forth. 
Teuton was a hunter oer the hill 
and holt, 
As independent as his forests, joved: 
’neath 


The 


The Gaul lived in his clan, 
Slavery’s iron bolt, 
Away from persona] freedom he re 


moved. 


The Teuton worshipped in the woods 
alone, 


No mediator did he ever need, 





Christian name, 
Was new in terms, in substance much 
the same. 


Long was the struggle o’er decaying 
Gaul, 

Atween the Romans and the German 
Franks, 

Hlodowig swept the Roman legions 
all, 

As fallen leaves are driven o’er the 
banks, 

He took a Christian maiden for his 
wife, 

And when he fought and felled his 


Alleman foes, 

He thought her God was caring for his 
life. 

So to the font, believingly, he goes. 

His thousands of wild warriors follow 
even there, 

As thoughtless as his death, or victory 
would share. 


Hlodowig knew no scruple and no tear, 

The clergy round him could forgive 
his crimes, 

As little morals had he as of fear, 


The lying, murdering robber of his 
times. 

This France was founded on _ old 
Gaul’s remains, 

By hosts of Franks, free German— 
equal folk, 

The swarming slaves a little while 
detains, 

Where Freedom reigns not long can 
slavery sulk, 

The Frankish people voted who should 


be their king. 
Their “hundred court,” or mall, should 
Frankish justice bring. 


No nobles ruled in those old Fi ankish 
days; 
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France northward grew as other Ger- 

mans came, 

Brunhild reigned when 

were Frankish ways, 

Who fought against and overthrew the 

dame, 

tied her to a 

ing heels, 

Like Rome of old they loved the cruel 
thong. 

Thus wealth ’gainst honor oft the con- 
science steels, 

Or, rather, Greed impels men to the 
wrong, 

As Spain delights to see the valiant 
Toro torn, 

Did Druid Gaul, and 
delights adorn, 


grown 


Queen 


Then wild steed’s dash- 


these, with dark 


Then Paris grew in power, great in 
name; 
The once small fishing-place became 


a town; 
And virtue grew, 

shame; 
Town changed to city, city to renown. 


and by its side grew 


Frank virtue faded, Franks took bish- 
ops’ sees; 

The rustic Latin spread all o’er the 
land, 

It changed to French, though slow!y 


by degrees, 

Until it doth in Attic beauty stand. 
The Moslem crossed from Spain and 
met with Charles Martel, 
Upon their hapless heads the Hammer 

fiercely fell. 


Thus by a battle was all Europe saved 


To Jesus from the Moslem’s mighty 
power. 

But for the Hammer at Poitiers thus 
waved, 

Might Enrope be Mohammedan this 
hour. 


The Pope oft used the Franks to build 
his reign; 

They fought his foes, the Musselman 
cr Goth, 

And so extended Papacy’s domain, 

religions other, alwavs wroth 

Here ancient Frankish 
nigh its end, 

Though ancient with the modern must 
forever blend. 


Against 


history comes 


Charles the Great, the princes 


‘round, subdued, 


Then 


And made an empire where a kingdom 
led, 

A favored Pope, 
endued, 

Augustus, Emperor of 

A Latin priest gave to a 
prince 

A name of that which long had ceased 

to be. 

organizing close did 

wince, 

Free Franks slipped slowly down to 
slavery. 

Nine-tenths of all the people soon were 
slaves, 

The’ bishop and the lord 
by Freedom’s grave, 


him with a name 
Rome, it read. 


German 


‘Neath Freedom 


were stones 


Judges could not resist rich evil doers, 


The poor man’s wrongs went, there- 
fore, unredressed, 
Ill fares the land where wealth to 


wealth inures, 
Till by its power the people are op- 


pressed, 


Great Frankish lords and_ bishops 
grew to power, 
And lordly abbots in the  country- 


place, 
The number lessened with the waning 


hour, 

As to them power cxme with rapid 
pace 

The country clergy scarce above the 


Charles saith, 


As fast increased as Power gave 


slave, 


great- 





er Power its breath. 

Charles fain would save from Slav- 
ery’s hungry maw, 

But could not be in every place to see 

The evil ere it came, as then he saw, 

Such ills to empire must, in sooth, 
nh eds be. 

Fre Franks remained in Gallia no 
more, 

Thence all were lords and bishops, or 
were slaves, 

Though Charlemagne desired the good 
of vore, 

Which Greed had buried in its newest 
eraves 

Thus Charles: “Alas, the land whose 


peasants pass 


away, 
All wealth by few men gathered in the 


the passing day!” 


German tongue with rustic Latin 


fused, 


The 
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tic Gaul, 
Thus came the French, which after- 
wards was used 


By kings, and by the common people | 


all. 

The conquering Norsemen in great 
numbers came, 

Exterminating men and holding Nor- 
mandy, 

And these gave up their language and 
their name, 

Though Norman’s name upon the land 
should be. 

The Northern hordes o’erthrew the 
power of kings and state, 

Hence for protection men upon the 
hero wait, 


This has been called the early feudal 
reign. 

’'Twas then the barons set the kings 
aside, 

And some of them would exercise do- 
main, 

The first dominion, thus would over- 
ride, 

And several dukes, or little 
would rule, 

And castles build on well-protected 
heights, 

Where they abode without the lore of 
school, 

And won by daring deeds as noble 


kings, 


knights. 

’Twas in those feudal times the cru- 
sade crazed occurred, 

The Hermit Peter preached, a million 
people stirred. 


The Norman knights saved Peter from 


recoil, 

Who many Christian men, o’er Europe 
led, 

But left he thousands on the traversed 
soil: 


Fell suffering thousands ‘neath the 
midnight, dead. 

He sought to take Jerusalem from the 
Turk, 

But found the Turk too fierce for his 
attack, 

His men all perished in their weary 
work, 

Far from Jerusalem, none 
back, 

The feudal age saw wars, and “war 
the hundred years,” 


wended 


While German Franks ruled over Kel- | Saw scenes of blood and terror, death 


and prisons’ tears. 


The Maid of Orleans had 
away, 

King Henry Four, Edict of Nantes pro- 
claims, 

Protecting Protestants a century,— 

The Maid went up in chariot of 
flames, 

A Druid = sacrifice, from 
hands, 

And Roman France to England will 
oppose, 

And from their varied interests and 
lands, 

Too often trouble ’tween 


passed 


Christian 


the twa 
arose. 

King Henry Four fell by a bold assas- 
sin’s knife, 

Thus ended one, the best of Bourbon 
French kings’ life. 

Of him thus saith Voltaire: “Justice 
reformed, 

And, harder task, the two religions 
dwell 

Apparently in peace; 
formed, 

The breasts of France, the plough and 
cow, excel: 

These be the mines and treasures of 
Peru. 

Commerce and arts like gold goods 
honored here, 

Silk manufactures where the mulberry 
grew 

At his command; 
appear. 

The bridge and royal palace, 
Louvre rebuilt, 

The arts of industry preferred, than 
blood be spilt.” 


field culture 


and grand canals 


and tl 


The great estates of bishops and of 
lords, 

Comprising most of all the land in 
France, 

From taxes free, with all that France 


affords, 

Their value for the few, to more en- 
hance, 

Placed bankruptcy upon the Gaulish 
State, 

To tax the nobles then would be a 
crime, 

To tax the church or bishops would be 
fate; 
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And bloody revolution sleeps sublime, 

The parliament in France was but a 
court of law, 

Compelled to write decrees the mon- 
arch said or saw. 


And such was constitutional life in 
France, 
The Huguenots’ descent from German 


Franks, 

Then claimed protection by decree of 
Nantes, 

Declared some independence for their 
ranks 

The king took arms against them and 
they bled, 


Richelieu and church, subservient to 


him, 

Against the peasants’ liberties the) 
led. 

Ideals of freedom hewed them lim) 


from limb. 


Instead of harmonizing different ideals | 


crushed and centralized for 


power imperial. 


They 


Beneath his rule the people’s burdens 
grew, 

The country’s fighting power with him 
increased, 

Concentrated in despotic Richelieu, 

Naught from whose _ tyrant-calloused 
hand released, 

Forever seeking for himself a plac 

Men find what they untiringly will 
seek, 

The purer metal of the veins debase— 

And vengeance On opponents did he 
wreak. 

Like Cardinal Wolsey who pursued for 
power and fame, 


This Cardinal pursued in virtue, or in 
shame. 

The despot Richelieu ruled for the 
king, 


A formal showy priest of iron will, 


He favored letters, but with depot’s 
ring, 

And organized, the central power to 
fill. 

But Independence, like Descartes, 
Corneilee, 

Avoids his patronage and splendor, 
gilt, 

Mazarin, after him, the people feel, 


More subtly bathes the blade up to its 
hilt. 


Without the iron will, intrigue and 
subtle care, 

Succeed with him, and of them both, 
thus said Voltaire: 


“King Henry saw, then, on the flag of 
France, 

Two haughty mortals round the throne 
askance, 

| The people ‘neath their feet they hold 

in chains, 





|The Roman purple on him, each re- 
tains, 

Each hath around, his well-armed sol- 
| dier guard, 

For kings he takes them, nor mis- 


taketh hard. 
‘They are,’ said Louis, where no title 
sates, 
of the State is prince, the other 
arbitrates.’ 


One 


Richelieu and Mazarin, immortals 
made, 

| Each to the throne raised from the 
altar’s shade. 

“Children of Fortune, children of the 
Hour, 

They move apace with grand despotic 
power, 

Richelieu, a grand, sublime, implaca- 
ble foe, 

One, subtle, artful, dangerous friend 
to know, 

One having skill to settle savage 


brawls, 
| The other’s courage, billowed seas ap- 
} palls, 


| There princes of the blood, their foes 

| deplore, 

| Both hate the people, and the gods 
adore, 


| Each by his efforts helpful to the king, 


To country cruel as the viper’s sting.” 


| Wars were within, and were withont 
with Spain, 

But France was finally victorious 

O’er foes within, and those without 
her reign, 

As others’ umpire was she glorious. 

Colbert, a townsman of the middle 
class, 

Encouraged manufacturies and trade, 

Began the Languedoc canal, a pass 

Across a neck between the seas 
made, 


it 
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From Biscay’s bay unto the Mediter- | Thus 
| 


ranean’s waves, 


A thousand miles around Iberia it 
saves, 

And agriculture, learning and_ the 
arts, 

Colbert did favor under Louis Four- 
teen, 

Though war betimes came with its 
woes and smarts, 

And placed itself, the times of good 


atween. 
The king, for years, was led by Mon- 
tespan, 
A madame with a beauty dangerous, 
Then by a gentler Madame, Mainte- 
non. 
with 
rious, 
Indeed too 
wars 


Oft so other French kings 


of woman, woes and 
are born, 
kings in western 


lands of Morn. 


oft 


"Neath lands, and 


War, war with any country, any man, 


But better not engage the English 
fleet, 

Beat most you may, but some _ you 
surely can, 

The English, though, beware, you 
can’t defeat. 

Louis never stooped in famine or dis- 
tress, 

To lift the common people from their 
woes, 

Their fortunes in his hands, and no 
redress, 

Except from him, whose power to 


them he owes, 

steady growth of kingly power, 

unrestrained, 

All] means to aid them, in King Louis’ 
hand detained. 


The 


Louis 
pious 


King Fifteen, 


son, 


Debauchery’s 


With easy absolution from the priests, 
In crime and superstitition lived and 


won 

The courtly favor, though on vice he 
feasts, 

But scandalous disease arrested him, 

And ended one more shameless mon- 
arch’s life. 

His conscience’s cup of sin filled to 


the brim— 


Debauchery and piety know no strife. | 


1 


Wisdom ever mocks, when swift- 
ly running fear 


| Calls on her noble name does she re- 


fuse to hear. 


A seven years’ war left France in 
weakness torn, 

Her only flower plucked, to England 
given, 

Minorea was that flower. But, ah, how 


mourn 


| The widowed with their only flowers 


in—heaven. 


|In Bossuet and Fenelon best spoke 


va- | 


The church, Racine and Moliere for 


courts, 
Corneille on common ears ne’er broke, 


To serve the so-called great, their 
favorite sports, 

Till Montesqueiu, Voltaire and 
Jacques Rousseau arose 

And breathed discomfort on the peo- 
ple’s tireless foes. 

Buffon, who worshiped at dame Na- 
ture’s shrine, 

Holbach, Raynal and Condorcet anil 
Grimm, 

| With D’Alambert and Diderot com- 
bine, 


Their teaching does the Jesuits’ teach- 
ing dim. 

Intrigue and wrong high tower around 
the throne, 

A woman’s hand 
king, 

And priests, the crimes of each, for 
pay, condone, 

France drifteth downward, who shall 
succor bring? 


oft rules a vicious 


Now revolution’s ax is in the firey 
forge, 
The weakened nobles still with vice 


and folly 


gorge. 


King Louis heard the tempest’s roar 
and threat, 
“*Twill last my time,” he said, in vice, 


then dies, 

Then Louis Sixteen, with Marie An- 
toinette, 

The daughter of Theresa Austrian 
wise— 

He, grandson of the Louis, king Fif- 
teen— 

They fain make little alms, and gala 
great. 
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Forgot the 
tween 

The starving people and their fate, 

The lawyers and the nobles bitterly 
oppose, 

The king soon joined with wealth to 

deal him deathly blows. 


The privileged class, as one, opposed 
reform, 

“Waste is the 
of kings,” 

Thus read the great 

the storm, 

roared nearby—the 

wrath it brings— 

Breaks on the heads of Privilege and 
Power. 

The right to tax, the people learned 
was theirs, 

Usurped by kings until this dangerous 
hour, 


true alms-giving now 


state-maxim ere 


That people’s 


Their parliament assembled this de 
clares. 

Clubs in their hands, starvation in 
their firm set teeth, 

The good, the bad in hunger’s rags 
now surge and seethe. 


The love of liberty in our far West, 

Conviction deep, which led men _ to 
face death, 

Despising common things of life with 
zest, 

For trivialities, no word or breath, 

Equality of all before the law, 

And all to share the 
state, 

All these were stirred in hunger’s head 

or maw, 

selfishness 

fate. 

Hypocrisy had dealt the masses death- 
ly blows, 


burden of the 


And soon felt the awful 


On France now pours the vial’s final 
dregs of woes. 
The most crushed do not feel nor 


Still some to lower depths sometime 

were ground, 

think, 

men begin 

they sound, 

Oppression topples then, o’er Lethe’s 
brink, 

The king and queen on etiquette de 
tained. 


When to rise, the facts 


only great who stood be-| The people’s men must knee] at their 


back door. 

But, no. Debate began, and they re- 
mained 

To represent the people on that floor. 

Thus did the National Assembly quick- 
ly form, 

And lightning darted from the over- 
hanging storm. 


Then Necker knew the king could not 


command 

The army ‘gainst the Assembly's 
might voice, 

The king refused the Moderates’ de- 
mand, 

And Mirabeau, their leader and their 
choice, 

Now thundered and all Paris rose 


and roared. 

The king compelled, he could not trust 
his troops, 

The Bastile fell, and out his prisoners 
poured, 


A constitution makes, and privilege 
low droops, 
“The Rights of Man” compare with 


England’s “Bill of Rights,” 
“Declaration” ere America 
fights. 


Or new 


Resistance on resistance rapid rolled, 


The gaudy dressed, the hungry pa- 
triots goad. 

The ladies sneer and smile ‘neath 
cockades bold, 

The titled, privileged few must now 
unload. 

3ut blind to fate they follow to their 
doom, 


Both lords and clergy taunt, whil 

time doth fly. 

constitution made, 

boom. 

A blackness veils and hides the fright- 
ened sky, 

The guillotine fast swings, and human 
blood is poured, 

A torrent from this spring, long down 


The the thunders 


the river roared. 

The king and queen fall ‘neath its 
lightning blows, 

The storm loud roars, terrific is its 
blast, 

War all around, al] nations now are 
foes, 


(Continued in our next.) 
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SY BY CHARLES” ALEXANDER. 


iditor’s Note:—Any book noted in 
in this magazine may be ordered di- 
rectly from us if the published price 
is sent by P. O. Money Order, made 
payable ‘to Charles Alexander, 714 
Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“A little library growing larger 
every year is an honorable part of a 
man’s history. It is a man’s duty to 
have books. A library is not a lux- 
ury, but one of the necessaries of life. 
Books are the windows through which 


the soul looks out. A home without 
books is like a room without win- 
dows. No man has a right to bring 


up his children without surrounding 
them with books, if he has the means 
to pay for them.’—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Through Man to God, by George A. 


Gordon, Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin & Company, $1.50 
net. 


A selection of sermons preached 
during the last twenty-three years by 
the Pastor of the Old South Church; 
cheery, hopeful and entirely modern. 
The title of the book seems to have 
been suggested by Fiske’s “Through 
Nature God,” in which the main 
thought was, like that of Matthew 
Arnold, of “Something not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.” Dr. 
Gordon filled with the joyful be 
lief in Some One not ourselves who 
makes for righteousness and love and 
whose peace we may all have, if we 
go about its attainment the right way 


to 


is 





The Little Room and Other Stories, 
by Madeline Yale Wynne. Decora- 
tions by the author. Chicago, Walter 


M. Hill. 

A pleasant little book, not too big 
to take out in one’s pocket for an 
idle day, and not requiring to be 


|“eut,” at least not much, for which 
|last mercy one has to thank the pub- 


| lisher. The title story appeared first 
|in Harper’s Magazine eleven years 
ago. It is a little mixed up but gives 


|a better picture of New England life 
| and ways than that given by Pepita 
'to the Authoress, in “In Granada,” 
lof Andalucian ditto ditto—which per- 
| haps is natural. Miss Wynne should 
'certainly continue her story telling, 
though she would do well to leave 
her “decorations” (as did Thackeray 
in his later works) to other people. 





“Grave and Comic Rhymes.” By P. W. 
Gibson, published by the author. 26 
pages. Price 25 cents. 

This is a book of poems dealing with 
the Negro problem. 

“The Voice of the Third Generation.” 
By Henry Peck Fry. Published by 
the author at Chattanoga, Tenn. 32 
pages. Price 25 cents. 

This is one of the vilest attempts at 


increasing race prejudice and race 
hatred ever published. 

“England in the West Indies.”—By 
George Reginald Margetson. Pub- 


lished by the author at Cambridge, 

Mass. 35 pages. Price 25 cents. 

An artistic brochure containing a 
poem of considerable merit, dealing 
with the race problems in the West 

Indies. The author is familiar with so- 

cial and economic conditions. 

“An Appeal to Reason. An Open Let- 
ter to John Temple Graves.” By 
Kelly Miller of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. Published by the 
author. 21 pages. Price 10 cents. 
A scholarly, logic and convincing ar- 

gument in defense of the Negro race. 

Indeed this letter with the letter ad- 


dressed to Thomas Dixon, Jr., form 
the ablest and most important docu- 
ments presenting the Negro’s view- 


point we have ever read. 


“Lulu Goins of Kentucky.” A true 
story of the love and courtship of 
an Illinois colored youth and Ken- 
tucky belle. A narrative of real 
life, together with hints to sweet- 
hearts, wives and husbarids. By T. 


| 
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S. Walter Casey. Published by the | 


author. 73 pages. Price 25 cents. 
This appears to be a fz#ithful story | 
of a man who, misguided by his love | 
affairs, made an utter failure of life| 
even before the day of his ending was | 
in easy view. | 
“The Curse of Race Prejudice.” By | 
James F. Morton, Jr. Published by | 
the author, 244 West 143rd Street, | 
New York City. 78 pages, Price} 
25 cents. 
Without 


narrowness, Mr. Morton has 
written a booklet that strong and 
unassailable in defense of decency, 
justice and human equality. His con- 
tribution should be in the hands cf 
every man and woman who would care 
to study the question of racial, section- 
al and morbid caste hostility against 
the so-called alien peoples. 


1S 


“The Peytonia Cook Book.” By Atho- 
lene Peyton. Published by the au- 
thor, Louisville, Ky. 256 pages. 
Price $1.00. 
Miss Peyton has shown great enter- | 

prise and high ambition in presenting 

this book to the public. Ske shows a| 

devotion to the culinary art that is a 

credit to her wisdom, and she has 

rendered the race a more important 
service than she probably realizes. 
The book contains many useful re- 
cipes for the household and is a valu 
able 


cook book. 


THE CHARLATANS. By Bert Les- 
ton Taylor, Indianapclis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Publisher. s 391 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

Cosmopolitan, from a German point 
of view, very musical, with a venera- 
tion for Bach and Beethoven which 
is pleasant to see in these days of ex 
clusive devotion to 20th century music. 
The Charlatans might appear to some 
people to be “A Clatter of Musical 
Shop,” to use one of its own chapte1 








headings, with a _ spice of esoteric 
Buddhism; but it is really quite an | 
interesting little story, and when at 


last the most charming heroine, Prin- 
cess Hope, is left in her lover’s arms 
whispering to him “I vowed allegiance 
to music and played the traitor,” it | 
is quite clear that she at least is not 


| the 


} tures 


one of the Charlatans, at least in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. 
“The Black Cat Club,” by James D. 

Corrothers, 264 pages. Price $1.00. 

Funk &Wagnalls Co., New York 

City. 

This book contains a series of char- 
acter studies of Negro life as observed 
in some of the larger cities of the 
North. Many may dispute the pic- 
tures presented, but they will be 
convinced that these pictures are ac- 
curate if they will take the pains to 
make a careful inspection of the kind 


as 


of lives herein exhibited. The hu- 
morous side of Negro life furnishes 
an abundance of material for smiles 


and laughter. Some of the poems as 
well as the speeches contained in the 
“Black Cat Club” are unique, to say 
least. 


“The Romance of John Bainbridge,” 
by Henry George, Jr., 468 pages. 
$1.50. The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Here is a spirited romance of a bright 


young lawyer of large views, strong 
conviction, and high character, who, 
believing that private bDwnership of 
privileges in the public highways 


gives one individual an undue advan- 
tage over another and leads to the 
corruption of public servants, enters 
into politics as a means by which to 
serve the people and bring about fair 
dealing to all citizens of the republic. 
Mr. George has a fascinating style. 
His story never lags. Many dramatic 
and stirring situations as well as bits 
of humor hold the reader’s attention 
from start to finish. The vivid pic- 
drawn with such consummate 
skill are true to life and many of 
them may be easily identified by those 
who keep an eye open to the men who 
do big things. 
“Every Man a King,” by Orison Swett 
Marden, 240 pages, $1.00. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. 


The reader who peruses these pages 


without being helped by them is, we 
fear, beyond hope of redemption. The 
dominant note sounded in this book 


is that complete mastery of mind over 
purely physical force is possible. The 
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men and women who are sad and sor- 
rowful may not remain so except by 
their own will. They may see the 
bright side of earthly existence if they 
but will to do so. It is as Mr. Mar- 
den contends, a matter of mental at- 
titude that brings misery or happi- 
ness. This book may be read with 
profit by men, women and children as 
it presents those views calculated to 
inspire and help all classes. 

“White Fang,’ by Jack London, 277 
pages, $1.50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Mr. Jack London is truly 
usual writer. He deals in 
the-way problems and strange 
jects. This, his latest novel, con- 
tains some startling situations. His 
new theme is the exact opposite of 
that in “The Call of the Wild’—the 
gradual taming of a wolf, from the 
time when he hovers round a dog 
sledge in the frozen north, through 
the long months of his gradual ador- 
tion of the ways and habits of mar- 
trained animals. It is one of the 
most thrilling and dramatic stories 
that Mr. London has yet written. 


an un- 
out-of- 
sub- 


“Putting the Most Into Life,” by 
Booker T. Washington, 36 pages, 
75c. Thomas P. Crowell & Co., New 
York City. 

This beautiful little gift book 
is made up of a series of addresses 
delivered in the chapel at the Tuske- 
gee Institute before the students and 
teachers during the past year. The 
addresses deal with the physical, men- 
tal, spiritual and racial aspects of the 
Negro question. The same plain com- 
mon sense which characterizes all of 
Dr. Washington’s public utterances is 
carried through this little volume. 


The Spirit of Democracy. By Charles 
Fletcher Dole, New York. The Pub- 
lic Publishing Co., 1st Nat. Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, III. 

A book on such a subject by Mr. 
Dole must be always welcome, and it 
seems sincerely fitting that it should 
be dedicated to the Twentieth Century 
club of Boston, which was established 
“to promote a finer public spirit and 


‘ which 


a better social order.” Its object is to 
show what real democratic government 
is, its author holding that “democracy 
is on its trial, on a more colossal scale 
than ever before.” It is quite clear, as 
you read, that he believes the world 
on the whole to be a good world, but 
you are warned to begin with that “‘we 
shall find this out as fast and only as 
fast as we seek to make it better.” 

Mr. Dole well says that “in the long 
run, the egotism and the selfishness 
of the masses of the people work less 
harm than the more subtle and craftier 
selfishness of a class accustomed to 
think of themselves as the lords of 
creation,” and pleads for “practical, 
political, economic and social equal- 
ity,” which “means that each man may 
utter himself and express his mind 
and have consideration according to 
the weight and value of his opinions, 
his character and his manhood.” 

Perhaps the book rather shows what 
the Spirit of Democracy should be than 
what it is in the present day, and in 
this country and its author recognizes 
the fact that “in discountenancing 
aristocracy we in America have lost 
to a large degree the services” of a 
very valuable class of “public men.” 

His views are thoroughly happy, 
however, not to say optimistic; and 
we believe them to be prophetic; for, 
when Demos shall have learnt, as we 
believe he will, the lessons of thrift 
self restraint, honesty and pure living 
which Mr. Dole teaches, the Demo- 
eratic millennium will have begun and 
there will be peace on earth and noth- 
ing but good will among men. 

We cannot help regretting that Mr. 
Dole does not advocate a federal mar- 
riage law, to do away with the greater 
evils of divorce, nor can we follow him 
in some of his plans of taxation, but 
his book is thoroughly cheerful and 
must be helpful to all earnest students 
of our institutions, though some of 
us may not see how all the reforms 
which he advocates are to be institut- 
ed. 

One query occurs to us, as to the 
“appeal from ‘Alexander drunk to 
Alexander sober’”’: Was it not Alex- 
ander’s papa to whom that appeal was 


| made? but, if it was, that little slip can 


easily be remedied in the next edition, 
should soon be required. 
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It is a straightforward, understandable and really interesting re- 
view of what is going on in the world,telling the meanings of events, 
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Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most famous works ever published are included in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octavo volume of 64 large double-column pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive paper covers. Bear in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but /arge 


and handsome books in attractive cov 


ing, but they have a permauent value, 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
No. a6, At Bay. 

By Emerson Bennett. 
a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter. 
By Miss M. EK. Braddon. 
a’. Under the Red Flag. 

a%. Flower and Weed, 

a43. Meeting Her Fate. 

abs. Grace Darnel. 

By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

. a2. The Mystery of Colde Fell; 
or, Not Proven. 

all. The Belle of Lynn; or, The 
Miller’s Daughter. 

ais. Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 

azz. The Squire’s Darling. 

aA, Hilda; or, The False Vow. 

a. The Heiress of Hilldrop. 

a47. Repented at Leisure. 

as2. Lady Diana’s Pride. 

até. Lady Latimer’s Escape. 

at2. The Tragedy of Lime Hall. 
. At War With Herself. 

. A Fatal Temptation. 

. Lady Ethel’s Whim. 

. The Shadow ofa Sin. 

. Lord Lynne’s Choice. 

. Her Second Love. 

. Lady Muriel’s Secret. 

By Hall Caine. 

No. 280. She’s All the World to Me. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
. a8. Averil. 
a5. Merle’s Crusade. 
a, Aunt Diana. 
By Sylva s Cobb, Jr. 
. 219. The Armorer of Tyre. 

a’. The Spy of the Ten. 

a%. The Banker’s Heir. 

15. The Foundling of Milan. 

ail7. The Gunmaker of Moscow. 

By Wilkie Collins. 
.a51. A Rogué’s Life. 
aes. The Haunted Hotel. 

By Mary Kyle Dallas. 
. aM. The Toll-Gate Mystery. 

as. Eunice Earle; or, 

Fatal Compact. 

aii4. Grace Garrick; or, True 
Love and False. 

By A. Conan Doyle. 
No. a6. A Study in Scarlet. 
a58. The Sign of the Four. 
a7. Beyond the City. 
avs. The Mystery of Cloomber. 


No. 
No. 


“ 
. 
ny 





The 


ers, 


By ‘‘The Duchess.” 
No. a13. The Duchess. 
* a”, The Haunted Chamber. 
“ allé. Lady Valworth’s Dia 
monds, 
* ally. Mildred Trevanicn. 


By Alexander Dumas. 
| No, a12. The Black Tulip. 
* 23. The Russian Gipsy. 
* a#%. The Twin Lieutenants. 


alls. The Galley Siave. 


2105, ‘The Fisherman of Naples. 


| 
| 


By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. } 


In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 
The following is a list of the books offered : 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
No. a87. The Light that Failed. 

By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
No. ai07. Her Faithless Guardian. 

By Leon Lewis. 
No. a106. The ** Isis’”” Mystery. 
By tan Maclaren. 

No. a8. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 

By Florence Marryat. 
No. a&&. The Risen Dead. 

By Mellen B. Mathers, 





No. a74, The Ghostof Riverdale Hall. No. a68. The Mystery of No. 13. 


al04, Sybilla’s Marriage. 


By Charles Garvice. 
No, a101. Adrien Leroy. 
“ all2. Doris of ne Forge, 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 
a61, A Dark Night’s Work. 
aj0. Cranford. 
By H. Rider Haggard. 
. . King Solomon’s Mines. 
a2. Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
até. Allan Quatermain. 
asé7. Allan’s Wife. 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 
No. alll. Who Was Guilty? 
By Mary Hartwell. 
No. a110. The Linscott Million. 
By Nathanicl Hawthorne. 
0. al. The Scarlet Letter. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 


No. a41. Miss McDonald 
“ as4. The Homesteac 





No. 
‘ 


IN 


| 
| 
| 


side. 
a%. The Rector of St. Mark’s. 
a%. Dora Deane. 

a%. Maggie Miller. 

a%®,. Rosamond. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


By William C. Hudson. 
No. @108. The Brass-Bound Box. 


| 
By Rev. J. H. Ingraham, 
No. a9. The Slave King. 


By Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. a109. The Topaz Ring. 





i on the Hill-} 


By Etta W. Pierce. 

No. a8, The Heiress of Hendee Hall. 
** al00. The House on the Island. 
By Charles Readc. 

No. a29, The Wandering Heir. 

Cy W. Clark Russell. 
No. a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voy 
age. 

By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. 

No. a42. Hickory Hall. 

a48. The Red Hill Tragedy. 

. Sybil Brotherton. 

rhe Haunted Homestead. 

. The Artist's Love. 

. The Broken Engagement. 
By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
No. a17. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 

ter of the Island. 
aia. His Lawful Wife. 
alls. Sybil Chase. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
No. a50. Treasure Island. 
By Jules Verne. 
No. a5. Around the World in Eighty 


Days. 

as. A Trip to the Moon. 

By Florence Warden. 

. 214. Nurse Revel’s Mistake. 

a59. Pretty Miss Smith. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 
. a73. The Man in Black. 

avi. The House of the Wolf. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


“ 


“ 


“ 





0. at. Lady Grace. 
a4. Danesbury House, 
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